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OGUNQUIT 
PLAYHOUSE 


of the 
Manhattan Theatre 
Colony 


at Ogunquit, Maine 
(formerly et Peterboro, N. H ) 


Seventh Season 
JULY AND AUGUST 


A season of New York successes 
and new plays with a company of 
Broadway actors and stars of na- 
tional fame. Scenic and lighting 
effects prepared in our own 
workshops with the same care and 
artistic sympathy thet is displayed 
in the best metropolitan produc- 
tions. 


Twenty apprentices will be ac- 
cepted at the Colony for trainina 
in the theory and practice of stage 
work including History of the 
Drama, Stage Cra and Decora- 
tion, Directing and Acting, Stage 
Bn, eee Lighting, Costum- 


ing, Make-up, Dramatic Criticism 
and Playwriting. 


ieee for membership in the 
Colony should be made to 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
152 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 














FANNY BRADSHAW 


Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, New York 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
VOICE — DICTION 
PANTOMIME 
INTERPRETATION 


Thorough Individual Training and 
Group Practice 


“‘The exce!lent work of your students 
proves that your teaching is thor- 
ough, intelligent and inspired.’‘ 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Studio re-opens Oct. Ist. 
Send for prospectus. 


SUMMER SESSION 
ABROAD 


London — Stratford — Oxford — Bath — 
Malvern — Amsterdam — Munich — 
Salzburg — Paris 


An opportunity for one or two persons 
to join a small theatre study group study- 
ing in England with an optional travel 
extension to the continent, sailing June 24, 
returning August 16 or September 6 from 
Plymouth or Havre. Interview necessary. 

Telegraph inquiries immediately. 

A limited number of students traveling 
independently may join the classes in dra- 
matic technique, eurythmics, and play pro- 
duction at Stratford, Oxford and Bath, 
July 10 to August 10. 

OP to June 24 for information on Summer 
ork Abroad send letters or telegrams to 


Miss Bradshaw in New York. After that date 
send inquiries to Miss Bradshaw in care of: 


ENGLISH SPEAKING UNION 














Dartmouth House, London, England 





University Theatre 
University of Iowa 


@ Summer Terms @ 


June 12 - July 20 
July 21 - Aug. 24 


Courses in Dramatic Art 
for 
TEACHERS 
DIRECTORS - PLAYWRIGHTS 
DESIGNERS and TECHNICIANS 


Summer Stock Company 


Shakespearean Production 
Director: B. Iden Payne 


High School Players’ Production 
Director: Eugene Davis 


Contemporary Plays 
Director: Vance M. Morton 


Experimental Production of New Plays 
Director: E. C. Mabie 


Lecturer: Walter Prichard Eaton 
Courses lead to A. B. and advanced degrees 
Applications should be filed for Fall 
Term beginning Sept. 21 
* 


The Department of Speech 
and Dramatic Art 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IOWA CITY IOWA 
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% GLOUCESTER 
8 SCHOOL of the 
» LITTLE THEATRE 


Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. 


14th Season 


First Term—July |-July 29 
Second Term—July 29-Aug. 26 


Acting ® Production 


Weekly Public Performances 
For Circular Address 


F. M. EVANS 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 


ROCKY NECK, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

















MARY STUART 


All branches of Dramatic Training—including 
Action and Pcntomime—Dramatic Coaching 
—Stage, Screen and Radio Technique. 
Specialist in VOICE CULTURE 
and DICTION 
Attractive Courses and Speaking Classes for 
the development of Personal Cu'ture, Poise 
and Personality—arranged in groups. 
Intensive Summer Course 
ENROLLMENT NOW OPEN FOR FALL 
THE REMBRANDT, 152 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Circle 7-9636 


Studio Hours I—4 Daily and 
Other Hours by Appointment 























DELAH School 
of yur SPOKEN a RIC 


On an Island in the Ocean— 
near iia eae Cod 
AND THEATRE WORKSHOP 
22nd Year 


Dramatic Art. Acting. Dancing. Stage 
Direction. chp ty Stock Com- 
pany! playing nightly in our own play- 


/ 


























University of Michigan 
ll pray PRODUCTION 


June 26 to August 18 
The Michigan 
Repertory Players 
FIFTH SUMMER SEASON 
Cc 


THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
Visiting Director 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director of Play Production 

















SARA 
MILDRED 
STRAUSS 


Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard 
AND HER 


Island, Mass. 
DANCE 
GROUP 


Available for concert, club, little theatre and college 
engagements. Write for terms and dates. 





Write for particulars concerning 
Summer and Winter courses. 


STRAUSS SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Carnegie Hall, New York City Phone: Circle 7-441! 





The Cornish Players Touring Co. 


Season 1932-33 


Played before twenty-seven colleges and 
universities last season in eight states. 


REPERTOIRE: 


“UNCLE VANYA”" by Tchekov 
“THE HEATHERS AT HOME" by W. A. 


Kimball 
“TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL" by J. Bridie 
Directors: yo Van Volkenburg 
lexander Koiransky 


THE CORNISH PUPPETEERS available with 
Touring Company. Now Booking. 
Southwest second season under management: 
Lucius Pryor Concert Service, Council Bluffs Iowa. 


Coast and Northwest management: 
ish School, Seattle, Washington. 








Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


(llviene INC or THE “on Theatre 
(39th Year) 


Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, 
Peggy Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, Mary 
Pickford, Alice Joyce. 

DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
VOCAL and DANCE 


Professional Stock Theatre training. ex stu- 
dent appearances . . . one week in each play... . 
Frequent change of bill . . . 18 technical in- 
structors. All plays produced are directed by pro- 
fessional men under the personal supervision of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alviene. 

Classes limited to 15 students, 


necessitating early registration. 


For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y. 
66 West 85th St. New York City 


LITTLE THEATRE, 
CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, and 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, LONDON 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 
ART of ACTING and DRAMATIC 


PRODUCTION, 1933 
Three Sessions: 
July 28th-August 1lith...........- BATH 
August 14th-August 28th......... BATH 


September Iist-September 10th. LONDON 
Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study 
in actual Theatres under famous professional 
producers. Public performances of classic and 
modern plays by members in Little Theatre 
Open-Air Theatre and historic Pump Rooms o 
Bath. Final performance of Festival Plays in 
London. Motor tours to Wells Cathedral, Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, Malvern Festival, Salisbury 
Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beautiful West- 
Country Centre. Delightful and egress 
comradeship. Inclusive Fee for session $10.50. 
Apply Hon. Sec., 


Citizen House, Bath, England 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD 





Summer School of 
the Dance and Drama 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
JULY and AUGUST 
The Staff 


Louis Horst 
(Musical Director) 

Hanya Holm 
(Wigman Representative) 
Edna McRae 
Mildred Wirt 
Emily White 
Ruth Champlin 
Portia Mansfield 
Charlotte Perry 


Booklet upon request. 
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THE 
JITNEY 
PLAYERS 


BUSHNELL CHENEY 
Founder 


lith Season on Wheels 


Present 
A Repertoire of Plays of unusual drama- 
tic and historic interest including 
She Stoops To Conquer 
by 
Oliver Goldsmith 


Caste 
by 
Tom Robertson 


The Streets of New York 
by 
Dion Boucicault 
Available for Little Theatres, 
Colleges, Schools and Clubs. 


A Few Dates Still Open For 
Bookings. 


For bookings address 
The Jitney Players, Madison, Conn. 
° 


Fall 1933 tour through Central and South- 
western states under exclusive direction 


Lucius Pryor Concert Service 
130 Fairview Avenue 


Council Bluffs, lowa 
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GEoRGE PieRCcE BAKER 


A new portrait by Deane Keller presented to Yale 
University by past and present Baker students. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Dedication to G. P.—National 


Theatre Conference—For 
A Negro Theatre 


EORGE PIERCE BAKER, foun- 

der of the 47 Workshop at Har- 
vard (now famous the world over as the 
first university play laboratory), and 
Director of the University Theatre at 
Yale, has retired from active teaching. 
His going marks the end of an era 
which stands a fair chance, when it takes 
its place in history, of being considered 
the seedling period of a national drama 
and of a national theatre that finds ex- 
pression, not through a single crowded 
row of playhouses in New York, but 
through a thousand theatres along the 
highways of the whole country. 

By way of indicating what an enor- 
mous and creative influence Mr. Baker 
has wielded during all his years of work, 
and through the multiplicity of his tal- 
ents as pioneer, leader, organizer, : ad- 
ministrator, teacher, actor, director, we 
take the opportunity of dedicating this 
Tributary Theatre issue to him. It 
represents the tenth time that THEATRE 
ARTS has tried to make up the record 
of a year’s progress toward a national 
dramatic life. Instead of trying, as 
has been done each year before this, to 
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Signet by Donald Oenslager 
for Emperor Jones at Yale. 


[HE Broadway season was called 
closed a month ago. Maxwell 
Anderson’s Pulitzer Prize play, Both 
Your Houses, came back for a week’s 
visit but had enough attention to war- 
rant lengthening the run. So, too, 
Hall Johnson’s play, Run, Little 
Chillun! and Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a 
Players’ production, with Otis Skin- 
ner as Uncle Tom; Thomas Chalm- 
ers, Simon Legree; Fay Bainter, 
Topsy. Alfred Kreymborg’s There's 
a Moon Tonight had a happy show- 
ing, enough to indicate how much 
we miss by leaving poetry and panto- 
mime out of our theatre reckoning. 
Charles Weidman made a brave ven- 
ture of a full length ballet, based on 
Voltaire’s Candide, badly done (and 
a bad choice for the dance at best, 
since all of its essential values are in- 
tellectual and literary), but with 
enough invention to hint at what 
might be achieved within the form. 
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EANWHILE the doors of 

summer theatres in the country 
around New York open faster than 
Broadway theatres close. ‘The sea- 
son on the road has begun almost a 
month earlier than last: year and is 
full of new names and new places. 
Herbert Biberman, who directed 
Roar China and Miracle at Verdun 
for the Theatre Guild, and who is in 
command of the summer season at the 
Westchester County Center in White 
Plains, shot off what might paradoxi- 
cally be called the first gun of the 
season with Emil Ludwig’s Peace 
Palace, formerly called Versailles. At 
the Lakewood Theatre, in Skow- 
hegan, Maine, one of the oldest and 
one of the most professional of the 
outlying playhouses, the season began 
with There's Always Juliet, featur- 
ing Edith Barrett and Eric Dressler. 
At Ann Arbor, Michigan, the An- 
nual Dramatic Festival directed by 
Robert Henderson played a some- 
what cut version of Design for Liv- 
ing to houses that were completely 
sold out before the opening. In the 
cast were Geoffrey Kerr playing Leo, 
Mr. Coward’s role; Tom Powers as 
Otto, played here by Alfred Lunt; 
and Violet Heming in Lynn Fon- 
tanne’s place as Gilda. And they go 
on to Camille, with Jane Cowl and 
Rollo Peters in the leading roles. 
Robert Edmond Jones goes back to 
Central City with Lehar’s The 
Merry Widow (and Natalie Hall 
and Gladys Swarthout) in prepara- 
tion for an August Festival. At 
Abingdon, Virginia, the newer Barter 
Theatre begins with a try-out of 
After Tomorrow for John Golden, 
with Monkey Hat by Tom Powers 
just ahead. And within that range 
of old and new, of east and north 
and south and west, of experiment 
and sure fire, the summer theatre be- 
gins to play its part. 


N Zurich, from the 10th to the 

17th of June, the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress of the Société Uni- 
verselle du Théatre will be held. 


make the record a summing-up of many 
distinct records from many distant and 
separate fields, we are trying to make it 
a composite portrait of the Tributary 
Theatre, as it might look to Mr. Baker 
himself, or to someone surveying the 
field, with him, from the vantage point 
of the Yale Theatre. 


The background against which the 
whole movement started is indicated in 
notes from the diary of his student years 
at Harvard. The range of his personal 
leadership appears through the Yale 
and Harvard “Baker Maps”. The work 
of his graduates—in the professional 
theatre, community theatres, schools and 
colleges—is emphasized in the illustra- 
tions. The articles, almost all by Baker 
men, reflect his methods of work, the 
gradual growth of his theatre organiza- 
tion, his attitude of mind toward the 
theatre. And yet the issue will be 
found to represent, as always, the whole 
of the country. There are, in fact, more 
theatres, colleges, schools, more new en- 
terprises than ever before. Many of 
these do not touch directly or person- 
ally on Mr. Baker’s “sphere of in- 
fluence”, but a look at the maps will 
show how quickly the activity of any 
given district responds to the stimulus 
of some enterprising, trained theatre 
worker who starts things going. 

It should be an encouraging picture 
to the younger men and women in the 
field, an evidence of how far any one of 
them can go, alone, toward making a 
living theatre in his community, and 
how far they can go together. It is true 
that you should divide Mr. Baker’s 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


achievement at least by two to estimate 
the fair prospect of the average man, 
since it is rare for one person to com- 
bine in his equipment such vision, skill, 
perseverance and devotion to an idea. 
But he has hewed out many roads that 
will make travel easier for others, and 
if there are not too many lawmakers to 
interfere with the work the theatre may 
go a far way in another generation. 

















Signet for The Provincials (Kansas 
City) at the Blackfriars Theatre. 


HAT the universities lose by 

Professor Baker’s retirement, the 
theatre may gain. For he remains the 
President of the National Theatre Con- 
ference which, after only a year’s work, 
has already become an active force in 
the Tributary Theatre world. To the 
credit of the Conference (apart from 
the regional organization intended as an 
active gesture toward decentralizing 
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** BETTER, almost, to suppress a 
professorship than go without 
a repertory theatre”, says the London 
Observer about the possibility of clos- 
ing the Festival Theatre at Cam- 
biidge now that Mr. Terenee Gray 
has relinquished its management. A 
guaranty is being raised and there is 
a hope that the Festival’s future may 


be assured. 
§ 


At the Playhouse Theatre, Liver- 
pool, the Repertory Company, 
under the direction of William Arm- 
strong, has been celebrating its com- 
ing of age and the establishment of a 
record as the oldest existing reper- 
tory theatre in Great Britain. Among 
the new plays lately produced there 
for the first time on any stage are J. 
B. Priestley’s The Roundabout, Alan 
Monkhouse’s Cecilia, and nearing the 
end of the season, John Drinkwater’s 
Laying the Devil. 
a 


NOTHER English theatre or- 

ganization, the Little Theatre 
at Citizen House, Bath, is celebrating 
the same anniversary this summer 
with a Twenty-first Vacation School 
for Dramatic Production. The 
School will be in three sessions, from 
July 28th to August 11th, and from 
August 14th to August 28th at Citi- 
zen House, Bath, and from Septem- 
ber Ist to September 10th at the 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead 
(London), where the successful plays 
of the other sessions will be produced 
for metropolitan criticism. 


HE Bristol (England) Little 
Theatre added to its new play 
record Horace Annesley Vachell’s 


She Had to Come Back. 
3 


UGENT MONCK’S Norwich 

Players, at the Maddermarket 
Theatre, added two new plays in the 
spring, The Doll Dance and 2/6 and 
3/6. Beside this their spring reper- 
tory included Too True to be Good 
and the three parts of Henry VI. 
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American theatre interest) is the de- 
velopment of a central office which 
serves as an information and service 
bureau to its members; of play forms 


S43 which carry to member theatres the rec- 


| ords of good new scripts, tried once in 


production, and the publication of such 
serviceable handbooks as: Acting, The 
First Six Lessons, by Richard Boles- 


t lavsky; 4 Method of Lighting the 


Stage, by Stanley R. McCandless; 


See Lighting the Amateur Stage, by Hen- 
a=— ning Nelms; 4 Theatre Library, by 





~ 


Z : 
Signet for Hall of Fame Players 
in Granite at New York University. 


i. New York Public Library, 
after years of endeavor by the staff 
and friends of the theatre, has ac- 
quired a home for the theatre collec- 
tion in the northwest corner of the 
Main Reading Room. A special thea- 
tre service, in charge of the Director 
of the collection, George Freedley, 
and intended as an aid to producers, 
designers, students, and other active 
theatre workers has been established, 
drawing for its information on the 
large and varied special collections— 
Robinson Locke, Belasco, Cawley, 
Weber and Fields—which make the 
Library material so valuable. 
s 

NDRE OBEY ’S Lucrece, which 

even Katharine Cornell and 
Thornton Wilder could not carry to 
success in New York, has found a 
welcome at every place in Europe 
where it was brought by the Com- 
pagnie des Quinze who originally 
produced it. They took it to Madrid 


recently, with enormous success. 


a 





Rosamond Gilder. The second annual 
meeting of the Natiorial Theatre Con- 


; ference will be held at Evanston, June 


30th and July ist, at the invitation of 
Northwestern University and Mr. Gar- 
rett Leverton, the Director of the Uni- 
versity Theatre. 


HE success of The Green Pastures 

must be credited with the sudden 
stimulation of interest in the negro’s 
contribution to the American theatre. 
It is many years since the Hapgood 
Players first produced Ridgeley Tor- 
rence’s fine Three Plays for a Negro 
Theatre. Since then Eugene O’Neill’s 
plays, like The Emperor Jones, All 
God’s Chillun, The Dreamy Kid; Paul 
Green’s In Abraham’s Bosom; Dubose 
Heyward’s Porgy, and the pioneer ef- 
forts of negro groups like the Gilpin 
Players of Cleveland, the Howard 
Players of Washington, the Krigwas 
Theatre of New York have shown some 
of the special values in subject matter 
and acting idiom that negroes might 
bring to the theatre. Plays of negro 
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MOoNTREAL REPERTORY THEATRE 


In two such widely divergent plays as 
Hamlet and the contemporaneous 4 ma- 
co, the same system of bright verticality 
to concentrate the action of the 
players has been effectively applied. 





Prisoners emulate the mannerisms of 
big business in Martin Flavin’s 
Amaco, which had its premiére at the 
University Theatre under the direc- 
tion of Clement Ramsland.  Set- 
tings designed by Theodore Sebern 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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GATEWAY PLAYERS OF Los ANGELES 


The Bronte sisters have come 
in for a goodly share of the 
Little Theatre’s attention with 
(above) Embers at Haworth 
by De Witt Bodeen and (right) 
Moor Born by Dan Totheroh. 
The former was directed by 
Francis Josef Hickson, and the 
latter by E. C. Mabie with 
sets by Mildred Sutherland. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Palmetto Players celebrated 
the one hundred and twenty-third 
anniversary of the poet’s birth by 
presenting a new biographical 
drama, Edgar Allan Poe, written 
by B. Iden Payne and Thomas 
Wood Stevens around Poe's 
vision of Lygeia . . . ‘his dis- 
traught hero moves vaguely as in 
a dream, beset by Fate’ 




















Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 
played Henry VIII 
as their annual trib- 
ute commemorating 
the birth of Shake- 
speare. This, inci- 
dentally, was their 
twentieth such ges- 
ture, the last seven 
having made use of 
an Elizabethan 


type stage. 


Creative grouping 
of actors against 
sets by Lloyd Wen- 
inger results in a 
splendid pictorial 
unity necessary for 
a production of 
this character. 


B. Iden Payne, the 
director, succeeded 
admirably in captur- 
ing the spirit of the 
Elizabethan stage 
with its vivid, fluid 
movement and 
pageantry. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


authorship had less success until Hall 
Johnson’s Run, Little Chtllun/ for all 
its faults indicated a new and racial 
strength. 

From places as far distant as Louis- 
ville and Seattle comes word today of 
active new negro groups, and the Reper- 
tory Playhouse of New York, under the 
direction of Herbert Gellendre, is al- 
ready at work, as one branch of its pro- 
gram, developing a repertory theatre for 
negroes. In a special bulletin devoted to 
this group, Alain Locke sums up the 
work that is ahead: “An interest in 
the negro drama too provincial or racial 
will be bound to be propagandist and 
err in the direction of a vicious double 
standard under which craftsmanship, 
trained technique of acting, universal 
appeal of subject matter and signifi- 
cance will not be exacted in the fullest 
possible degree. On the other hand, an 
interest too formal and cosmopolitan 
will err in the other direction and remain 
blind to the unique aspects of the field 
—the folk-values of subject matter and 
acting idiom, the special racial ingredi- 
ents of style or substance which are 
likely to make the vital and justified 
contribution. .. . The proper develop- 
ment of this important field depends 
upon some sanely balanced middle 
course that steers safely between these 
undesirable extremes. A drama of negro 
life true to its own idioms, gradually 
building up its own tradition of style 
and form, but not cultivated condescend- 
ingly as a minor province or isolated 
segment . . . is the objective we should 
regard as desirable and possible.” 
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(Sostuns plays seem so gener- 
ally outmoded in our profes- 
sional theatre, in spite of such excep- 
tions as The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, that it is surprising to have 
from some little theatres the report 
that the audiences much prefer cos- 
tume plays to modern comedy. This 
year it is The Town Theatre of 
Columbia, §. C. Driven to revivals 
because the budget was low, they re- 
port unusual success with She Stoops 
to Conquer. 


* 
"THE Pasadena Community Play- 


house, as a note to its Fifteenth 
Anniversary celebration, printed a 
very pleasant pen portrait of the Di- 
rector, Gilmor Brown, with a para- 
graph that is illuminating as an exam- 
ple of the training some of these 
“amateur directors” had that made 
them perennially amateurs. 

“It is significant that Gilmor 
Brown did not arrive at the theatre 
through struggle or indirection. He 
was born to it, and he was born in 
North Dakota. This means that he 
was born to that outpost, pioneer, 
barnstorming theatre of the far west 
whose devotees had to rely so largely 
on unlimited energy, ingenuity and 
sheer theatrical bravado to maintain 
a professional existence. . . . Along 
with the usual public school educa- 
tion, he early acquired familiarity 
with the practical mechanics and 
craftsmanship of the stage as prac- 
tised in small western stock com- 
panies. As soon as he was old 
enough, he made his way east where 
he could contact the _ traditions, 
methods and personalities of the 
larger theatre and found a place with 
the Ben Greet Players, then fresh 
from England. After touring the 
country with them he worked again 
in western stock and road companies, 
then enjoying their golden era of 
prosperity in the rapidly developing 
country. .. . He lost no opportunity 
to increase both his technical and 
theoretical knowledge of everything 
pertaining to the stage.” 
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THE LITTLE PROFESSIONAL 
THEATRE AGAIN 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HE plays of to-morrow’s theatre begin to show themselves 
here and there on the stage of to-day—though with the 


shyness of the spring flowering in uncertain winds. And 
naturally they are most inclined to flourish in the little profes- 
sional playhouses, established in the last few years, which are suc- 
cessfully resisting theatrical depression in every country. Just as 
the new little theatre was an instinctive reaction against a stage 
commercialized by film, so the new little drama (for so we should 
call it) is an instinctive reaction of the artist-playwright against 
the stage-cum-scenario craftsman. These plays-of to-morrow mark 
the end of many confusions of aim and thought. They no longer 
bother about conventions like realism or expressionism that have 
been exercising writers’ minds. They are content like all young 
creatures to create their own dramatic illusion from the use of a 
few words and flashes of light and decorative symbols; and only in 
a type of playhouse as fresh and eager as themselves can they truly 
be said to “belong”’. 

You may ask, where are such original plays to be found? Who 
writes to-day from interest in theatre alone, and for a company 
of players of the same interest, and with no thought in mind but 
a satisfying achievement in however financially and professionally 
limited a scale? Well, there is the example of the group of play- 
wrights originally inspired by the theatre of Jacques Copeau; and 
there is the more recent example of André Obey whose plays have 
made the artistic fortune of the Compagnie des Quinze. The one 
point on which visitors to the Russian theatre agree is the vitality 
of the work that is now being done in “chamber theatres” (which 
by the way carry on a pre-war tradition into the Soviet epoch). 
And in England young writers appear (Wilfrid Walter and Peter 
Godfrey among them) who accept the conventions of the art 
theatre like the Gate or Festival and have nothing conceivably to 
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Costume designs by Mrs. Lesley 
Blanch for Komisarjevsky’s pro- 
duction of Macbeth at the Me- 
morial Theatre, Stratford-on- 
Avon. These costumes of no 
particular period convey the 
war-like aspect of the play. Steel 
helmets, shields, belts, the gigan- 
tic collar and headdress of 
pressed steel shavings all com- 
bine to give the characters a 
sinister, robot-like appearance 
which fits the aluminum sets. 
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Shakespeare’s The Comedy of SEATTLE REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 
Errors was given an Oriental 
atmosphere by the sets of Dorothy 
Woempner and costumes by Elida 
Miller under the direction of Mr. 
and Mrs. Burton W. James. 


Thomas Dekker’s lusty 
comedy The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday. Direct ed by 


Gertrude B. Kay. EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 
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do with the larger trade playhouse. In every sort of theatre with 
a seating capacity between 150 and 500 lively experiments in writ- 
ing and production are being carried on; and as the originator of 
one of them in London, in a house of the smaller size, I have a 
personal interest in the development and hope to record its prac- 
tical results from time to time. 

But for those who prefer to see plays in an environment rather 
larger than a bandbox, and with scenic resources that are adequate 
as well as simple, there is the charming example of Jean Girau- 
doux’s Intermezzo now being played in the Comédie des Champs- 
Elysées in Paris. Not that this little piece is by any means an inter- 
national masterpiece of drama in the good old sense. It has none 
of the hard-wearing universal qualities of The Wild Duck or Arms 
and the Man or even The Cherry Orchard, plays that can be trans- 
lated and bodily transplanted with success. One would rather say 
that it does for the newer French theatre something that Synge did 
for the Irish theatre in The Playboy. It is provocative, subtle, evoca- 
tive, fantastic, witty, moody—but always and most of all theatrical, 
an example of the work of art whose form is consciously and pre- 
cisely defined by its own medium of expression. The dramatists of 
yesterday (who include so many of to-day) have often been disposed 
to quarrel with the theatre because no physical actors or physical 
setting can be found exactly to realize their hard-and-fast inten- 
tion. But writers like this young Frenchman, who are so clearly 
the writers of to-morrow, approach their task in an altogether 
different way. They never want the theatre to be like the outward 
form of life, because what they really care about is the imaginative 
life called theatrical invention. And this new “slant” is the fresh 
and valuable quality they bring. Most of them are hand in glove 
with musicians or painters who feel in the same way about the 
theatre and want to collaborate in the task of make-believe. And 
when minds of distinction set out to write for the theatre in that 
spirit of harmony with their material medium, a new world of 
fantastic possibility is opened, a world that the dramatist can most 
hopefully explore. 

In The Playboy Synge asked the spectator to imagine a weak- 
ling lout transformed into a hero and a lover by the tale that he 
had “destroyed his Da”. One must say “asked the spectator to 
imagine” because the tale was so presented; an affair wildly im- 
probable from the realist standpoint was made convincing on the 
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plane of bitter comedy created by deliberate art. Jean Giraudoux 
more gaily asks his spectator to suppose a fair provincial school- 
mistress surrounded by youth and innocence, who becomes from 
no fault of her own an offender against public morals and even 
against the majesty of the Napoleonic Code. It was no fault of 
her own; the trouble arose from the persistent attachment to her 
of a ghost in the shape of a romantic youth. Who can blame her 
—still less the ghost who has chosen so admirably well? Still 
there are people who see harm in anything and any one—for exam- 
ple spinster ladies who themselves are never subject to such haunt- 
ings, and Government Inspectors in silk hats to whom they vehe- 
mently denounce such a flirtation with the other world. A flirta- 
tion it must certainly be called, and one particularly delightful 
because the departed spirit, instead of clanking dismal chains up 
and down stairs or issuing in bloodcurdling fashion from walls 
and portrait frames, rises always from the discreet shade of trees 
and bushes, looking so handsome that death appears to the young 
schoolmistress more desirable than life itself. 

What will be the reaction of the less handsome worthies of the 
village, whose help the silk-hatted Inspector of Education must enlist 
before he can hope to put an end to the scandal of other-worldly 
intercourse? There lies the comedy of Intermezzo, for those who 
should by rights be jealous and vindictive prove in fact to be loyal 
and considerate. Indeed they are almost on the side of the ghost 
himself against the world of the dull and unimaginative living; and 
when the Inspector employs two black executioners armed with 
carbines to stalk and shoot the spirit of the woods, they still smil- 
ingly reject such violent measures and set about a conquest of the 
heroine (in which one of them deservedly succeeds) by proving to 
her that life can be desirable too. 


A slight and charming piece, played on a stage slanting abruptly 
toward the spectator, on a slope just practicable from the stand- 
point of the player’s balance and the practicable setting of the trifles 
in the way of furniture. The garden of the first two acts looked as 
lovely as any I have seen on a stage, but cost nothing at all by com- 
parison with the gardens of the scene-painter. The interior set of 
the third act was an enchantment, with the room itself appearing to 
be perched in the air like the gaily painted houses seen through a 
window in the background. And to see Valentine Tessier and the 
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company moving freely upon this fantastic platform—now sinking 
gently to earth as though to pluck a meditative flower in the midst 
of conversation, now mounting with eager strides, now plunging 
toward the spectator with the wild momentum of the slope—was 
certainly to be conscious of a new dimension in the theatre. There 
may be nothing physically new in the stage created by Louis Jou- 
vet’s direction—in fact it is nothing but the old raked stage exag- 
gerated—but it certainly induces a new imaginative angle. Also the 
music of Poulenc (reproduced mechanically) and the décor of Leon 
Leyritz have their very definite part in the scheme. Not one player 
walks the stage in this modern play without design in every detail 
and shade of costume. Jouvet himself was putting on a black tail- 
coat admirably cut in shining oilcloth at the moment when I visited 
his dressing-room. And those who believe that the modern French 
stage exists to display the momentary fashions of the grandes 
maisons can be advised to study the costumes worn by Tessier. She 
wears the fashions not of 1933 but of our epoch, as an artist sees 
them. 

Here is a play conceived and executed for a professional play- 
house seating less than five hundred persons—utterly indifferent to 
the taste of the multitude, and immensely successful in accomplish- 
ing everything it sets out to accomplish, including the nightly fill- 
ing of the auditorium. At the moment I know of no little theatre 
in England or Germany or America that can do as much. 


The moral seems to be that the French directors and producers of 
the smaller playhouses understood the general theatrical situation 
more swiftly and surely than the rest of us. They saw that it was 
no use going on with the old-fashioned type of play-house and its 
old-fashioned audience. They began enlisting poets instead of scene- 
shifters, and their poverty (the French theatre is unbelievably 
poor) made them resort to every kind of imaginative shift. The 
directors also happened to be men who were not sought after by 
the film studios, and the authors for the most part had enough 
respect for the art of Réné Clair not to wish to follow him in a 
medium unsuited to themselves. The actors were as ready to accept 
new conditions. Thus there grew up a new theatre of the back 
streets, the French scéne a cété, which is already making its way 
on to the Grands Boulevards with a fresh repertory of ideas and 
accomplishment. Its chief danger lies in its becoming too fashion- 
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able, for a public weary of the old theatre reacts with almost child- 
ish enthusiasm to the art of a Giraudoux. 

There are plently of signs that the French example will be fol- 
lowed elsewhere; and here begins a movement that must have far- 
reaching effects upon the non-professional stage to which this issue 
of ‘THEATRE ARTs is chiefly given. Failing plays of its own, the 
tributary theatre has been obliged hitherto to borrow from a pro- 
fessional stage that has standards utterly different from its own. 
The Broadway or Shaftesbury Avenue success seldom expresses the 
dramatic ambition of the smaller stage; it is accepted only because 
nothing else offers. Plays for the smaller theatre must be specially 
conceived and written. They must be designed by artists who care 
for simplicity and not by the ordinary decorators of the market- 
place with somebody else’s money to spend. They must express the 
imaginative quality of the new drama through symbols that differ 
entirely from those of the old. That way lies the salvation of the 
“little theatre” from dullness, from self-satisfaction, from imitative 
incompetence, from all the hundred vices that beset the detached 
artistic effort. 

The little professional theatres of the immediate future, with 
groups of dramatists and actors and players at their command, will 
surely become the creative source of amateur drama, as they are 
already the experimental hearth of the large-scale playhouse. Al- 
ready in London scarcely a manager ventures to mount a play until 
it has first been performed for a week or a fortnight in some out- 
lying theatre by a band of determined people. And if the authors 
have not always the wit of Giraudoux or the directors the talent 
of Jouvet, they shine enough by comparison with their competitors 
of the trade brotherhood. Give them an opening under present 
world economy, and they will establish themselves in time as the in- 
heritors of dramatic tradition and the pioneers of theatre experiment. 
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Dan Leyrer 


Le Petit THEATRE pU Vieux CARRE 


Looking down from the stairs in 
the opening scene of Act I of 
Noel Coward’s The Marquise, di- 
rected by Thayer Roberts with scenery 
and costumes designed and exe- 


cuted by Ethel Crumb Brett. 

















Stella Simon 


Mr. Simon in his role of assistant 
director has brought to the thea- 
tre a deft understanding of the 
players relation to the entire 
architecture of the show. This, the 
Forest scene from Run, Little 
Chillun!,.a scene which is primi- 
tive yet always well-controlled. 


Louis M. Simon, one of G. P. 
Baker’s Yale alumni, is repre- 
sented on this page as a costume 
designer and as a_ director. 
(Left) Mr. Simon was the 
costume designer for this ballet 
group in the Degas manner for 
the third edition of the Gar- 
rick Gaieties in nineteen thirty. 


Doris Ulmann 
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FAITH AND WORKS 


By LEE SIMONSON 


GOLDEN doom seems to hang over most American 
theorizing about the theatre arts. At a distance it ap- 
pears cumulous like a cloud, aureoled by the light of re- 

ceding ages—a trick of illumination known in the movies as back- 
lighting and scenically always effective. But on those beneath it there 
drizzles a mizzling mist (to borrow a phrase from The King’s 
Henchman). Critics, in a fog, play hide-and-seek, crying, “Genius, 
genius, who’s got the genius?” The encircling heights are pointed 
out, crags or craigs, shimmering through a mist, swathed in heaven 
sent mood and atmosphere. When the sun breaks through, for an 
instant, we bask in a renaissance. When the cloud thickens we are 
certain that the end of an epoch has arrived. 

The cloud that hangs over us is a romantic theory of the artist 
as a visionary, who works by a particular form of intuition called 
inspiration. The current picture of The Artist is patterned to a 
large extent on the careers of Keats and Shelley. Like them he is 
to be capable of a similar lyric intensity of expression, achieve per- 
fect form at an early age, be easily touched to ecstasy by a spark of 
the divine fire. He is to have an incandescent temperament and like 
Browning’s lyric love be “half angel and half bird and all a won- 
der and a wild desire”. If he dies young, trailing clouds of glory 
behind him, so much the better. 

Unfortunately for the theory, lyric rapture is too short winded to 
sustain more than a fraction of the best lyric poetry written. Most 
lyrics that seem so directly sighed or sung are laboriously edited. 
The first rapture, however fine and careless, is usually so faint that it 
has to be recaptured (when “remembered in repose”) by an amount 
of deliberate fiddling about with vowel sounds and syllable endings 
that resembles the piecing out of a picture puzzle or the search for 
the missing letter in a game of anagrams, far more than it recalls any 
process that we think characteristic of inspirational seizures. The 
vision which seems so clearly heaven sent to an artist in a trance 
is usually an afterthought. Poetry when it is limpid, like prose, is, 
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as a rule, not only written but rewritten and the effect of effortless 
inspiration achieved by an amount of effort familiarly described as 
sweating blood by persons with no artistic pretensions whatever. 

Expressiveness in art is, far more often than we like to remember, 
a slowly ripening fruit of maturity. Van Gogh flamed with com- 
passion as a brooding, clumsy son of a small-town Dutch pastor. 
Had he died young, none of his muddy early canvasses would ever 
have revealed that flame, which burned through only after years 
of patient apprenticeship to his craft when he learned to make oil 
pigment flame as well. Had Cézanne died young he would have 
left the heavy, dark impasto of a number of paintings full of pon- 
derous force but giving no hint of his perception of color which 
he learned to weave in paint as patiently as he might have learned 
to weave a tapestry. I am not attempting to defend Buffon’s con- 
soling doctrine that “genius is nothing else than a great aptitude for 
patience”, echoed, with slight variations, by Carlyle, Disraeli and 
Leslie Stephen. I am simply underlining the fact that, both as 
theorists and practitioners, we are liable to forget all the pains and 
painstaking effort that even a genius submits to in order, not only to 
discover the nature of his genius, but to express it. 

Our theories of the theatre will emerge from under a cloud if 
we can accept a more objective picture of the artist as a workman 
who sweats whatever inspiration he has out of himself and sweats 
to no purpose unless in the process he sweats continually. The 
artist’s tragedy is not to be uninspired but to be unemployed. If he 
is employed steadily enough he will often develop ideas, occasion- 
ally creative ideas, which he was not clearly aware of when he began. 
The exceptional harvests of art which we describe as renaissances 
and golden ages are times when it was easier for artists of any calibre 
to get jobs and practise their arts, whether or not they were classi- 
fied by contemporary wiseacres as creators or geniuses. Art, like 
corn or lima beans, matures best in a soil that has been industriously 
mulched and cultivated at the price of a great deal of hard labor. 

Much of the contemporary artist’s sense of creativeness or expres- 
siveness is a subjective delusion, the damming up into his vaso-motor 
system of motor impulses not completely discharged. As a boy I used 
to play Chopin with expression so that old ladies wept. I was in great 
demand at summer hotels by old ladies who liked to weep while 
listening to Chopin. The more difficult technical passages I smeared 
with a great deal of expression that seemed to glorify a very blurred 
rendering. My imperfectly co-ordinated motor impulses produced a 
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warm suffusion of sensation in various of my muscles and nervous 
ganglia which I identified as deep emotion, and so felt very expres- 
sive indeed. I might have been more expressive if I had been less 
aware of expressing myself. I would have expressed Chopin a little 
better had I played his music with the expertness of a piano player 
who had acquired the technique of interpretation by practising more 
often and more regularly. 

Too many actors attempt to act as I once played Chopin. An oc- 
casional elderly lady is made to weep, but the actor’s contribution 
to the art of acting is thereby made no more important than mine 
to the art of piano playing. He is the victim of our fashionable 
doctrine of the mysteries of inspiration and the inarticulate technique 
of intuition. Actors, we are told, have only to “feel” a part and 
somehow they will, in four weeks time, learn to express it. Let any- 
one attempt to analyze with them the technical method by which 
this is to be accomplished and they are completely “upset”. And 
the process of progressive “feeling” with blind man’s fingers begins 
again. The result in most cases is that the expressive acting of a 
role is strangled by monotony of inflection, inflexibility of rhythm, 
faulty breath control, husky tonality, inaudible sentence endings, all 
badly co-ordinated with bodily movement. A wide range of inflec- 
tion and capacity for controlled accent, so that words can carry the 
stress of sense without the loss of the emotional color and tempo of 
a passage—how often is the combination to be found? Any director 
who has ever tried to get the rhythm of a poetic script spoken so 
that it is not either ranted in the key of C major or broken into 
brittle pieces, has very accurate memories of the process. One 
young actor, intelligent, sensitive and ambitious, was described as 
a young man who thought he was acting when he had lots of sen- 
sations in a tightened throat. He has a hundred fellows. 

Directors as well as critics are bullied by their acceptance of the 
purely inspirational nature of acting. The director directs by hints, 
suggestions, or the most adroit putting of fleas in the ear. In self- 
defence restraint seems the inevitable mark of style. By keeping 
the vocal range limited and low, a wrong note struck in pianissime 
is less noticeable than in a fortissimo attack. Our so called good act- 
ing, accepted as such, is largely the art of mimicry: it does not add 
an iota of intensity or clarity to make the voice a more expressive in- 
strument; our current “art” of acting in the main repeats familiar 
and often inexpressive inflections of colloquial conversation. 

The effect of actors is almost wholly concentrated on having ar- 
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tistic intentions, on how they want to act, what they want to act, 
rarely on the technical means that will enable them to do either. 
And due to the unfortunate lack of repertory companies in this 
country, they rarely get the training they so often need; that essential 
training is never forced on them. They spend most of their time 
deciding on what they want to do, not on learning how to do it. So 
few of them, in consequence, ever mature as artists. Has it ever 
occurred to them that they might act best roles that they never “saw 
themselves in’? 

Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt are a case in point. Their com- 
manding position as two of the very few leading actors in our theatre 
is, I think, very largely due to the fact that they acted more steadily, 
acted more rdles, and a greater variety of roles, during the past nine 
years than most of their contemporaries. When they came to the 
Theatre Guild they were, of course, already accomplished and tal- 
ented players. They matured as artists by dint of working inces- 
santly with the talent they started with, constantly meeting and solv- 
ing new technical problems. Their initial endowment was not such 
as to make them seem in any critic’s eyes predestined geniuses. Who 
would have predicted Lynn’s performance of Nina or Elizabeth 
from watching her in Dulcy? I wager not even Lynn Fontanne 
herself. Both her preéminence and Lunt’s as comedians, the rich- 
ness and depth of connotation in their performance of comedy rdles, 
is also due to the fact that they had not too great an inspirational 
certainty as to just what roles they were destined to play, and 
essayed more or less tragic rdles long before they were certain 
that they were tragedians, in parts such as Juvan and Stanja in 
Goat Song, which did not immediately bring them their most glis- 
tening laurels. Despite this fact they were willing to tackle similar 
acting problems again as Dimitri and Grouchenka in The Brothers 
Karamazov. 

Grant, for the sake of argument, that Alfred Lunt is preéminently 
a comedian, the underlying emotional pathos which heightened the 
comedic values of his performance of the painter in Design for 
Living or the Archduke in Reunton in Vienna or the lawyer in 
Caprice, is the result of his playing of more tragic roles. If he ever 
plays Hamlet, as I hope he will, his performance will be similarly 
enriched by his mastery of the technical problems of acting high 
comedy. The same would hold true of Lynn Fontanne’s Lady 
Macbeth. If she played it, her Millamant or Céliméne would 
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Henry IV under the direction of War- 
ner Bentley and Henry Williams, 
played against the architecture of Web- 
ster Hall in the Elizabethan style with 
property changes in full view. 





The Dream of V asavadatta, by Bhasa,a 
Hindu play of the Fourth Century, 
A.D., which had long been lost. Pre- 
sented for the first time in English un- 
der the direction of Hallie Flanagan, 
with costumes by Harriet Meyer. 


Margaret DeM. Brown 
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GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF THE LITTLE THEATRE 


Two characters in George Bernard 
Shaw’s Candida presented under the di- 
rection of Florence Evans and Flor- 
ence Cunningham, with settings 
designed by Lester Lang. 
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Moorefield, Inc. 4 


The Camel Through the Needle’s Eye, 
directed by Hale MacKeen, with Sara 
Lauter and Arthur Beriault in the char- 
acterizations of Mr. and Mrs. Pesta. Civic THEATRE OF INDIANAPOLIS 
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eventually be all the more scintillating. The only danger at present 
is that both she and Alfred Lunt may limit themselves to all the 
comic r6les that will be written for them and which they will fit too 
easily and too perfectly. 

These two players are not, as magazine writers now like to think 
of them, the favored children of fortune or unique endowment. 
They are the offspring of a prodigious amount of incredibly hard 
work. Their complete absorption in every technical detail of a rdle 
is almost inconceivable until one has seen it. I remember Alfred 
Lunt bursting in on me in Paris one summer a few months before 
Juarez and Maximilian was due to go into rehearsal. He was in the 
greatest state of excitement. His first handclasp shoved me back 
against the window. “Stay there. Don’t move.” He dashed into my 
bedroom and slipped on the wig and beard of Maximilian. He 
had spent most of his week in London getting them made. Weren’t 
they wonderful? Weren’t they perfect? “Now call your bonne. See 
if she recognizes the man she let in or thinks I’m a stranger.” 

When designing the first act costume for Elizabeth, I hesitated 
to give Lynn the flat tea-tray farthingale of the period. I decided 
it would be ungraceful and attempted a modification that brought 
the skirt nearer to the 17th rather than the 16th century. It was 
Lynn herself who corrected me, flattened out the top until it was 
an undisguised tea-tray again and kept shoving it down and down. 
“You know, I’m sure, looking at all those portraits, I’m sure Eliza- 
beth had very short legs.” After a full day’s rehearsal she stood three 
hours at the costumer’s without a sign of nerves or a confession of 
fatigue, fitting muslin linings until every detail was set. And as she 
stood, almost unconsciously she held her hands on the muslin lin- 
ings.in the characteristic position that so many portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth show, testing the proper height of each farthingale by 
the reach of her slightly flexed arms. Even a costume fitting was 
a rehearsal. 

The details of a wig and beard or the set of a skirt are, of course, 
only a minor part of acting a rdle. But such concern with details is 
typical of the absorption of both these players in every technical 
detail that could, by being solved, contribute to the sum total of an 
expressive impersonation. The best school of acting I could imagine 
would have been six hours of these two at rehearsal transmitted by 
movietone television. And I am certain that even after their longest 
sessions, they kept on discussing their acting problems after they got 
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home. Briggs might have done a cartoon of them arguing, “And so 
on, far into the night”. My admiration of their most successful per- 
formances as artists is topped by my admiration for their unflagging 
and unfailing integrity as workmen on the job. 

The lesson can be continued with directors and designers as ex- 
amples. The decorative brilliance of Bobby Jones’ debut in The 
Man Who Married A Dumb Wife was no measure even of the 
purely aesthetic qualities with which he later invested scenic design 
in this country. He realized these progressively as a result of a 
working partnership with Arthur Hopkins, despite the fact that in 
the course of it he did some jobs he did not particularly want to 
do and could not do others that he had set his heart on. I am 
less inclined to weep because his blue chiffon weeping willows for 
Pelleas and Melisande were never set up on any stage, than to rejoice 
that he did not live in exile as the pure visionary, publishing beauti- 
ful drawings of stage sets that might have “saved” the American 
theatre had they been executed. Who could have predicted the 
power of Philip Moeller’s production of St. Joan, Strange Interlude 
or Mourning Becomes Electra from seeing any of his productions 
at the Washington Square Players or for that matter some of his 
earlier productions at the Guild? Moeller has matured as a director 
because he has directed three or four plays a year for fifteen years, 
done certain jobs superlatively as a result of the experience of doing 
many jobs less well, been given many of the plays he directed best 
not because he seemed a genius predestined to direct them, but be- 
Cause no genius was in sight who seemed destined to. 

We have made so little progress in experimental or novel methods 
of production in this country because our directors interested in 
the “new” stagecraft get so little opportunity to work, or to fail often 
enough to succeed. When Herbert Biberman attempted to find a 
substitute for imitative realism both of setting and acting, staged 
Roar China and the production “clicked” with something of the 
smoothness of current drawing-room comedy or psychological melo- 
drama, critics, including theorists of the theatre, hailed him as a 
possible savior. The moment he pushed his experiments far enough 
to fail of a successful ensemble in Miracle at Verdun, critics howled 
like a mob hurling paving stones. When Norman Bel Geddes pro- 
duced Joan of Arc in Paris on a formal, plastic stage, it gleamed 
from afar like a pillar of salvation. Similar atttempts here, Arabes- 
que and Hamlet, were “failures”, dismissed with a shrug or a sneer. 

The point is not that Arabesque was lost in that method of staging 
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like a butterfly in a quarry or that Hamlet failed egregiously, 
in many details, to realize the aesthetic co-ordination of the 
chosen method of relating the plastic movements of actors to 
the plastic shapes of the setting. The point is, rather, that had Biber- 
man or Geddes been Europeans each would have somehow had his 
own theatre where he would have produced so regularly that he 
could have perfected his method, solved his technical problems 
and ultimately established what we call an “art form”. Either 
might have revived The Great Divide on bare platforms as Meyer- 
hold revived Ostrovsky’s The Forest on wooden trestles, or The 
Mikado on ramps and runways as Tairov did Giroflé-Girofla. In 
Europe their working program would have been recognized as an 
effort worth being sustained and continued. But the hysterias and 
the ecstasies of our critics are in direct proportion to their accept- 
ance of the artist not as a workman but as an inspired creator. The 
event is either a revelation,—hosanna in the highest—or doom—im- 
precations, lamentations, curses. In either case the tumult and the 
shouting dies, and we have to look to Europe and illustrated books 
of European productions, for “significant” developments in the 
modern theatre. 


The most important contribution to teaching the history of the 
drama or the art of playwriting made in our universities has come 
from Professor George Pierce Baker, not because his critical con- 
clusions are necessarily important—I remember protesting in vain 
in 1908 when he assigned only one lecture to Bernard Shaw and gave 
four or five apiece to Pinero and Jones—but because he saw con- 
temporary plays as experiments when they were originally written, 
and discussed plays in terms of their original technical problems, 
not in terms of inspiration, literature or art. His instruction in 
playwriting has been provocative not because of any infallible the- 
ories he held as to what the well written play is or ought to be, 
but because he made his course a laboratory, where a playwright 
learned to criticise his own efforts by seeing his play performed in 
a “workshop”. 

If I may be pardoned for quoting myself, “No artist has ever 
served the theatre who did not possess the unaffected humility of a 
workman. The theatre remains alive by remaining a workshop.” 
The way to learn to do anything is by attempting to do it, and by 
keeping up the attempt steadily. ‘““The way to resume is to resume”; 
the way to expressiveness is by unremitting work which gives 
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technical mastery of a medium. 

I am well aware that métier in itself will not add a cubit to any 
artist’s stature, that the mastery of a medium, no less than a failure 
to master it, can lead to emptiness, the vacuity of a craftsman who 
says perfectly what it is unimportant to say, and says it without any 
redeeming emotional color whatsoever. Of the two evils I think 
the aspirant, who hopes to be an artist, had better worry less about 
the source and quality of his inspiration than about his opportuni- 
ties for making himself un homme du métier. Let him perspire 
regularly enough and his inspiration will take care of itself. It will 
not come because he prays for it. The artist’s soul, when it functions, 
is like a stomach, extracting the juices of what he chews so that it 
transmutes them into energy, feeding his every pulse beat. It works 
best when he takes its processes for granted. For its lining, which 
achieves this alchemy, looked at by itself, is just plain tripe. 
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Ballet Costume Designs by Laura Lee Bird. 
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Herbert J. Biberman, another of the 
distinguished Baker alumni, has a rare 
talent for accenting individuals against 
a group background. (Top) Conference 
scene from the Theatre Guild’s produc- 
tion of Miracle at Verdun, with sets 
by Lee Simonson, and (below) a Paris 
street fair in The Man Who Reclaimed 
His Head, of which Mr. Biberman 
was both director and scenic designer. 











(Above) The Lady Giovanna, from 
Tennyson’s The Falcon, presented by 
Mundelein College in Chicago. (Right) 
Winifred Jackson Holloway as a Ma- 
donna in a pageant at Westminster 
(Maryland) Theological Seminary. 




















(Left) James R. Flynn as William 
Clayton and (below) Adolf Bran- 
des as Brigham Young in a play 
of that name by John McGee and 
Bernard Szold, directed by the latter 
for Omaha Community Playhouse. 
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Vandamm Studios 


(Top) When Chicago was Young, a 
new romantic comedy, by NHerma 
Clark and Alice Gerstenberg, repro- 
duces the life of the middle west in the 
Nineteenth Century. (Center) The 
New York Fireman and the Bond Street 








Heiress produced by the New York 
Public Library Staff Association and 
(below) Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room, designed by Don _ Rhyns- 
burger for the University of Missouri, 
are both revivals of plays of the time. 





FROM A HARVARD DIARY 
Notes Made in the Eighties 


UST about fifty years ago, a boy from Providence, where, as in 
most American cities at that time, there was little enough 
respect for art and almost no American drama of quality, came 

up to Harvard. Those were the years when Edwin Booth was at 

his best, when Henry Irving and Ellen Terry were touring the 

States, when Augustin Daly’s Company, Joseph Jefferson, Dion 

Boucicault might happen into Boston any day; when the opera and 

the theatre were close allies, and Patti was a magic name. The boy 

from Providence saw and heard everything good there was to see 
and hear. Moreover, he kept a diary in which he recorded not only 
the events themselves, but with a keen eye for value, their right 
theatric quality. He saw the actors always in motion; he noted the 
quality of their voices, and their interpretative action. One day 

Henry Irving came to Cambridge to lecture and made the startling 

suggestion that right there in Cambridge—right there at Harvard 

College—there might be “in the audience of students before him 

some who would enter the profession which he represented.” Har- 

vard students in the theatre! That was a new thought for America. 

“Tt may have been’, says someone who should know, “the seed of 

George Pierce Baker’s theatre idea.” Probably nobody will be more 

surprised than Mr. Baker himself to find these pages from his diary 

here. Yet it is only fair to say that they were begged and borrowed, 
rather than stolen, as the best way to show the background of the 
theatre of a newer generation. 

Nov. 15,1883 ... to see Booth. At last I have seen acting that 
comes up to my idea or nearly. 

Nov. 21,1883 ... decided to see Booth as Lear... .I had to 
stand through the whole performance. ... The 4th 
act... was even finer than anything-in The Fool’s 
Revenge. The tone, manner, expression . . . are well- 
nigh indescribable. . . . The final heartbreak and 
death . . . filled out the rendition of Lear which I 
shall always remember and judge others by. 

Feb. 27,1884 ... went to hear Irving and Terry in Much Ado 
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Feb. 28,1884 


About Nothing. ... Everything very realistic. Terry 
took the honors. She was bewitching. Her bows 
and smiles and coquetries took one’s heart by storm. 
. . . Irving is fine in his way but his mannerisms are 
trying, a halting gait, mouthing and mighty rolling 
of the eyes, with a queer jerky gesture. When Terry 
was off the stage we longed to have her come again 
and at her return felt a keen pleasure. This is act- 
ing! 

I have heard of crowds to buy tickets for Sembrich, 
but never saw one till to-day. I reached the Boston 
Theatre at 914 this morning and to my surprise found 
about 250 people lining the 4 walls of the lobby .. . 
After going about 25 feet we stopped a long time 
while ticket speculators took their time and bought 
up tickets at the window. It was said they had been 
waiting since 3 A. M. I went at once to the Adams 
House .. . was told to come back in 2 hours. Then 
to Parkers . . . to Goring’s who had only orchestra 
chairs at $10 apiece... at last got 2 seats in back row 
“Family Circle” for $3.50 apiece ($1.50 premium). 


Feb. 29,1884 Merchant of Venice. Terry did not seem so good as 


April1g,1884... 


in Much Ado. Comedy is her forte I think. Irving 
was better. Still his Jew seemed too intellectual a 
rendering. It doesn’t call strongly on your interest 
or sympathy. His speech to Antonio was very fine. 
Crouching before the former’s face he sneered out 
his words till it seemed as if they must sting. In the 
court... his leaving of the room was the best. 
Slowly, wearily, as if crushed, only rousing himself 
to look scornfully at Gratiano in answer to his taunts, 
he passed out and as he reached the door stumbled, 
with a sigh that expressed his hopelessness better 
than words. 

Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle. It is one of the 
finest things I have ever seen. So natural, tender, 
lifelike. His acting, just before his daughter’s recog- 
nition of him, brought the tears to my eyes and 
equalled if it did not surpass Booth’s Lear’s recog- 
nition of Cordelia. Throughout the voice was 
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hardly raised above the conversational tone and there 
was no ranting. 

Sembrich sang the aria from The Magic Flute... . 
I held my breath and my blood tingled. The pleas- 
ure I get in listening to Sembrich is too subtle for 
analysis .. . ’mid cheers and the waving of handker- 
chiefs she waved most of the audience a farewell 
as they passed out. . . . So she has said goodbye as I 
could wish—cheers and applause. 

Irving as Louis XI. The finest as a whole that I 
have ever seen. All Irving’s peculiarities fit this 
part and are not noticeable. 

Booth as Hamlet. We could not get a seat. Stood 
in upper balcony. Booth’s conception of Hamlet I 
do not like as well as Irving’s but I think he shows 
more sustained power. 

Tonight I have seen Mme. Adelaide Ristori. I do 
not know when—in the drama—lI have so lost myself 
in the acting. I felt as if I saw Queen Elizabeth 
before me. Her pronunciation of English is wonder- 
ful... if she spoke Choctaw I should have under- 
stood her meaning from her facial expression, ges- 
tures, and tone of voice. ... Her clutch at her robe 
when the Queen thinks . . . that she sees the heads 
of all she has had beheaded was the most thrilling 
bit of side work I have ever seen. 

At the end of the opera Patti was called four or five 
times and she came gaily kissing goodbye to the 
crowd of people... many handkerchiefs were waved 
and a few bravos shouted. Still the enthusiasm was 
not of the spontaneous kind. There was none of that 
breathless waiting for the last note and then a sud- 
den wild outburst of long-lasting feeling which Sem- 
brich so often roused, last year. 

Irving in Eugene Aram ... two bits especially 
struck me.. The way in which he turned to Ruth in 
the midst of his avowal of past love for another and 
soothed her sobbing with a “But that was long, long 
ago” was exquisitely beautiful. The tone was throb- 
bing with tenderness, love and forgetfulness of his 
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Feb. 1885 


Mar. 30, 1885 





mine 


TRIBUTARY 


own present agony. Then the action and look with 
which he cried “I struck him, I struck him” was ter- 
ribly realistic. He rose to his full height and with 
both hands clenched struck down in the air again 
and again. 

Irving is ridiculous as Malvolio and I laughed 
heartily at his odd white figure with its bobbing 
nightcap but when I think it over there is a feeling 
of dissatisfaction. I feel as if Irving lowered him- 
self to play such a burlesque on human nature. I do 
not believe it is by any means the character Shake- 
speare wished to draw. 

Irving spoke in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge (Har- 
vard College). Doubtless the audience was the larg- 
est ever assembled in Sanders Theatre. At last Irv- 
ing appeared. Looked very much as he does in the 
less made up parts of his repertoire except that the 
cleancut quality of his somewhat classic face was 
more apparent and so too were his shaggy eyebrows 
. . . his eyes too seemed more brilliant . . . he stood 
easily but I doubt if I can say always gracefully, 
for one of his most frequent attitudes was sort of 
squaring off toward the audience in which he placed 
his hands on his hips, thus thrusting rather awk- 
wardly back the tails of his coat... . The position 
which he took in regard to his auditors I must say 
startled me a trifle and some of the conservative 
Cambridgians must have been even more moved than 
I. He spoke as if he firmly believed that “in the 
audience of students before him were some who 
would enter the profession which he represented”. 
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The Good Hope by Herman Heijer- 
mans (above) produced by John Craig 
at the Little Theatre of Winnipeg 
with sets by Herbert Richardson 
and (below) as given by the Co- 
operative Playhouse of Pittsburgh. 








I. J. Newman 
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(Above) No 
More Frontier, 
by Talbot Jen- 
nings, J. J. Fid- 
erlick, director. 
(Right) Low 
Bridge, by Frank 
Elser, E. C. Ma- 
bie, director. ( Be- 
low) Minnie 
Field, by E. R. 
Conkle, J. M. 
Knapp, director. 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA Henry Louis 





Settings brought 
down to the mini- 
mum, as_ these 
are, help to make 
possible the ex- 
tra labor and 
expense neces- 
sary to. pro- 
duce new plays. 
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THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
As It Was Built, Stone Upon Stone 


By BoyD SMITH 


“I went to school, once upon a time, to George Pierce 
Baker, at Harvard, in the 47 Workshop, and learned from 
him what little I have ever learned about the craft of writing 
plays. ‘Write what you know to be true about your charac- 
ters,’ he used to say, ‘and write nothing that you do not 
know to be true’”’ 


—Sidney Howard, in the preface to Lucky Sam McCarver. 


Ee is the story of an idea—and what came of it. 

It was born in the mind of George Pierce Baker at Har- 
vard some time previous to forty-three years ago, for at about 
that time it began to work itself out in action. 

In those days universities had an amazing notion about plays: 
they were to Le read and studied in the class room as literature, but 
not to be put on the stage and acted before an audience. That was 
a thing too secular for the sacred walls of an institution of learning. 

There was the paradox which this young instructor attacked. He 
went even further. He said there wasn’t any reason in the world 
why a playwright couldn’t be taught to use the tools of his craft. 

The two parts of this idea hung together. Mr. Baker simply im- 
parted to his students the principles by which, consciously or un- 
consciously, good plays were written through the ages, and then he 
put their plays on the stage to test them. There you had the Har- 
vard 47 Workshop, so called because the playwriting course was 
English 47. 

Yale University made the jump from the English Department to 
the Drama Department and today, as Mr. Baker retires, he leaves 
at Yale a University Theatre, given by Edward S. Harkness, wherein 
the arts and crafts of the theatre are taught and practised; a De- 
partment of Drama accepted and received by a great university, if 
you please, as a department in the School of the Fine Arts, along 
with its sisters: Architecture, Painting and Sculpture. 
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Mr. Baker has served eight years at Yale, the first of which was 
in temporary quarters, awaiting the completion of the University 
Theatre. He started from scratch, necessarily, with no organization. 
There being no example anywhere in the world of precisely what 
he wanted, he had to feel his way, experimenting with this method 
and that, discarding this material, adding that. In the first year he 
gathered a faculty, all but one of whom had studied with him at 
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University Theatre at Yale; program signet for She Stoops to Compromise. 


Harvard. He himself continued the teaching of playwriting and 
history of the drama. To these subjects were added producing, 
scene designing, stage lighting, costume designing. That was the 
beginning. 

Very shortly it was found necessary to add a technical depart- 
ment, for after scenery was designed, who was to build it? A stu- 
dent with aptitude for this work was given the job of organizing 
the department, and in the second year became a member of the 
faculty. 

At that point in the development of the school the procedure was 
as follows: a play written by a student was selected for production. 
The manuscript was presented to the students in scene and costume 
design, who submitted competitive designs. Those best suited to all 
conditions were selected for execution, those in scenery going to the 
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technical department and those in costumes to the costume depart- 
ment. A crew was assigned also from the lighting department to 
design and execute the lighting. While the production was being 
built, mounted, and lighted, rehearsals proceeded, students acting. 
And here was found the weakest link in the chain: the acting. 

For various reasons of policy and finance, a school of acting 
could not be added, but it was found possible to secure part time 
instruction in voice and diction. By experimentation the next step 
in this work was indicated: the necessity for a full time instructor. 
Presently this addition came in the faculty, along with an instructor 
in handling the body. This latter work has since developed into a 
study of styles of acting, a consideration of acting in the various 
periods of theatrical history. 

During the first two years of the school, Mr. Baker, through his 
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Drawing by M. W. Burbank of the Yale University Theatre. 


secretary, looked after the management himself, but with a rapidly 
broadening curriculum to develop, he relinquished this work to a 
business manager, freeing himself for the more important task of 
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developing the faculty and curriculum, and the theatre. 

The demands of each course of instruction, in class room and 
laboratory, upon the time of the instructors soon grew beyond the 
hours in a day, and in the fourth year student assistants were added, 
selected from qualified advanced students. They relieved the in- 
structors in laboratory periods and in various details of the work, 
for an instructor not only taught the theory of his subject, but 
walked out of the class room to supervise the work of the students 
in his department in actually mounting and producing a play. 

Presently the work was growing even beyond this additional or- 
ganization. Production was increasing at such a rate that full time 
instructors began to take the place of student assistants. There have 
been three of these additions to the faculty, one in the technical 
department, one in lighting, and the third in a new combination 
course made up of drawing (a necessary preliminary to scene and 
costume design) and scene painting. 

Last year the school was able to secure (for the year only) the 
services of a well-known critic to give a course in criticism. Such a 
course will be added permanently next year under the instruction 
of the new chairman. 

It is apparent that in this school an instructor must possess a 
unique combination of talents. He must have the artistic and the- 
atric flair—he must be an artist, and he must be able to articulate 
his art, to co-ordinate and organize it into such form as to impart 
it to his students. This combination of qualities is not easy to find, 
yet Mr. Baker has succeeded in finding it in his faculty. 

With this expanded faculty and a developed curriculum, the same 
fundamental procedure is followed which was outlined earlier in 
this article, beginning with the manuscript and following through 
to the finished production. 

In the plant in which the school operates there are two theatres: 
on the street floor is the Main Theatre with a large stage fully 
equipped for handling any sort of production, and an auditorium 
seating seven hundred, and in the basement is the Experimental 
Theatre with a smaller but adequate stage equipped with a dome, 
and an auditorium seating two hundred and fifty. Back of the 
stage in the Main Theatre are the scene design room, electrician’s 
room, property room, technical director’s office, drafting office, and 
building and painting shops. Between the stage and these shops is 
a very large fire door placed in a direct line with the proscenium 
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GooDMAN THEATRE Lady Windermere’s Fan, in which the 


director, Maurice Gnesin, puts Oscar 
Wilde in modern dress against a con- 
temporary set by Virginia More 
Roediger, a Yale Alumna. 
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This Stockbridge, Massachusetts play- 
house, under the direction of F. Cowles 
Strickland, gave the first American 
performance of Just Out by Edouard 
Bourdet, set by Goodloe Stuck. 
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and designed by 
Maurice Gnesin, 
at the Good- 
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opening so that by raising it, a stage of great depth can be secured 
if desired. Through the wall on stage right a door opens into the 
green room. ‘To the front of the building beyond the green room, 
and to the right of the auditorium are the general office and Mr. 
Baker’s office. 

In the basement, besides the Experimental Theatre are two lec- 
ture rooms interchangeable as rehearsal rooms, cafeteria, and stor- 
age rooms for scenery, lighting equipment, and properties. 

On the third floor are property and costume storage rooms. 
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Program signet for Yale University production of No More Frontier. 


This is, briefly, the faculty set-up of this organization, and the 
physical plant. The third element is the student body of men and 
women. In this school the student is part of the organization, an 
active member of an active theatre. 

How, then, are these elements—the faculty, the physical plant, 
and the students—brought together into a functioning school of the 
theatre’ 

Allusions have been made to the curriculum. More specifically 
a student may major in playwriting (provided a submitted manu- 
script is accepted), production, or design. His work is then built 
around his major so that when he has finished the course he is not 
only a specialist in his own subject, but he has a general facility 
and understanding of the theatre. 

This result is reached by a thorough exploration into the theory 
of each of the several arts and crafts constituting the general art of 
the theatre, plus the actual practice of these arts, starting with the 
play and going through to final production. 

Beginning with the playwright, as the theatre begins with the 
play, the instructor must not only meet his students in class, where 
their plays are read aloud for class criticism, but he must give each 
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student many private conferences for a detailed study of the merits 
and weaknesses shown in his manuscript. A playwright may write 
on any subject in any manner, within the possibilities of the theatre. 
The playwright’s curriculum is filled out with various courses in 
the school which, by experience, the faculty have come to learn he 
should have in order to be a practising playwright of the theatre, 
rather than a closet dramatist whose dramatic ventures can never 
reach the stage because they are written in ignorance of the stage’s 
requirements. 

The students in producing, accepted on a basis of their past edu- 
cation and training, must, besides their study of producing itself, 
undergo training in the design and technical courses, for they, most 
of all the workers in the theatre, should have a thorough knowledge 
of its crafts. In the production of a play, a producer should be able 
to talk intelligently with all of his designers and technicians, should 
know what he wants and how to get it. It is the aim of this school 
to see its producers so equipped, before they can be graduated. 

Students who are interested in scene and costume design may 
major in these courses. But they may not stop there. The school is 
not interested in turning out designers who can draw pretty pic- 
tures and leave the rest to George. If in later years they can reach 
such a position, well; but for the present they must be able to exe- 
cute their designs fully and completely, get the lighting they want, 
and talk the language of the various crafts of the back stage. 


To give all these students all this special and general training 
requires a large and well-equipped plant. The University Theatre 
is such a plant, but the school has developed so rapidly that the 
building, which was so over-ample seven years ago, is taxed to the 
utmost to fulfill its requirements. To do so, the use of its various 
parts is carefully scheduled throughout the day—nine in the morn- 
ing to midnight. Any work in the building beyond midnight is 4 
matter of special scheduling, and is generally a case of urgency in 
connection with a major production. In general, classes and some 
laboratory periods fill the morning, while crew work and rehearsals 
run through the afternoon and evening. 

Ordinarily, it would seem that classes were devoted to theory and 
the rest of the work constituted the practice. It does not work out 
quite this way, for in many of the courses theory and practice are 
so inextricably interwoven that they cannot be separated. For in- 
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Professor Baker’s most recent faculty 
production, King’s Coat, by Frederick 
Kleibacker, Jr., has sets by Donald Oen- 
slager, costumes by Frank Bevans, and 
lighting effects by Stanley McCandless. 
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Ibsen’s Brand, another of the annual 
faculty presentations directed by Pro- 
fessor Baker, indicates a splendid co- 
operation between the scenic designer, 
Donald Oenslager, and Stanley McCan- 
dless, who designed the lighting effects. 








Again the faculty combine, under the 
direction of Professor Baker, to present 
(top) the rhythmic barbarity of 
O’Neill’s Emperor Jones, and (below) 
The Searcher, a bitter but poetic play 
of the war by Velona Pilcher. 
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PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE Maurice Goldberg 


An excellent comparison is offered by 
these two different productions of the 
same play, Merry-Go-Round, by Albert 
Maltz and George Sklar. (Above) be- 
cause of the small stage at the Province- 
town Theatre, the scenic treatment was 
forthright and realistic, while the origi- 
nal production at Yale, under the direc- 
tion of Alexander Dean, made use of an 
elaborate two-level set by Robert Scott. VWeow Ulssrvennrry 
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stance, in certain courses in producing held in the Experimental 
Theatre, theories expounded by the instructor are illustrated im- 
mediately by players on the stage. In these particular courses the 
theories were evolved empirically out of actual theatrical practice 
and experience, and organized, advanced and brought to articula- 
tion by the instructor himself. That is also true of the courses in 
scene design, costume design, stage lighting and technical practice. 
The instructors in these courses, however, are all young men who, 
though thoroughly. grounded in theatre practice in their several 
subjects, are not satisfied with things as they are, and have devel- 
oped their work beyond generally accepted standards. In the sub- 
jects of voice, diction and styles of acting, they had, of course, more 
organized knowledge to start with, but their courses have been 
adapted and developed with the school. 


In order to give sufficient practice in actual production so that 
all the students may meet the exacting requirements, it has been 
found necessary to make from four to six major productions a year, 
approximately fifteen thesis productions, and (roughly) seventy- 
five to a hundred class productions. 

The class productions are made in the Experimental Theatre by 
students in producing. The plays used are one-acts, about twelve 
of which are original manuscripts from the playwriting course. 
The director does not have the aid of scenery, costumes, or hand 
properties. With screens as a background, neutral costumes, conven- 
tional furniture, his problem is to make his play live through his 
actors. In these plays, too, the new students each year are first 
observed as actors. 

The thesis productions are also made in the Experimental The- 
atre. Each one is directed and designed by an advanced student in 
producing. All the building, mounting and lighting is done under 
his direct supervision, and the finished production is presented to 
the school as part of his thesis for graduation. About half of these 
productions are made from so-called classic plays, requiring research 
on the part of the student to make the production authentic. The 
other half are made from original long plays written by the play- 
writing students, requiring the skill on the part of the producer 
necessary to bring the manuscript of a new play to life. 

The major productions are made in the Main Theatre with long 
plays written in the playwriting classes. They are directed by the 
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chairman or the producing member of the faculty, and they are 
designed, built, mounted and lighted by students under faculty 
supervision to such exacting standards as will, with the exception 
of the acting, bear comparison with the finest productions of the 
professional theatre. 

To these productions a special audience is invited. In this theatre 
the audience is a very real part of the organization, for each mem- 
ber of it submits a written comment on the production. Out of more 
than a thousand of these lay criticisms somehow rises a spire of re- 
action pointing up the qualities of the play and production. 

There, in briefest outline, is the main fabric of this school of 
drama. No great imagination is needed to sense the tremendous 
activity that is the Yale University Theatre. It seems incredible 
that Mr. Baker could have developed this great Yale project to its 
present organization in the short space of eight years. But there it is. 

















Program signet for the Yale 
University production of Steel. 
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THE VILLAGE PLAYERS OF NEWTON 


Noetzel Studios 


Passing Through Lorraine, a new 
comedy by Lionel Hale, also has its set- 
ting in France of an even earlier period. 
It was produced under the direction of 
Walter Sinclair, who is also the designer. 





Picoré, an original three-act play by 
Ernest Cobb of Newton, Massachu- 
setts, has as its setting provincial France 
in 1601. The settings were de- 
signed by William Charles Noetzel. 
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Swamp Mud, by 
Harold Courlan- 
der, directed by 
Valentine B. 
Windt at The 
Laboratory 
Theatre of the 
University 
of Michigan. 











A silhouetted 
illustration of 
a set for 
Marco Mil- 
lions as pro- 
duced at lowa 
State Teach- 
ers College. 





The Sun and I, 
by Barry Sta- 
vis, an original 
play produced 
this year at 
Columbia Uni- 
versity under 
Milton Smith. 
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THE FOUR GEORGES 
G. P. Baker at Work 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


the arbitrary teacher of playwriting that some of his critics 

have imagined he must be because he dared to give courses in 
the writing of plays, his influence would not have extended be- 
yond his classrooms, if indeed it would have stretched that far. But 
there have been at least four Bakers functioning simultaneously in 
the two great universities which have claimed him, and at Yale as 
at Harvard, all four of them have been significant. 

First there is the Baker most widely known to undergradu- 
ates at Harvard, at Radcliffe and at Yale; the formal classroom 
Baker whose business it was to teach the history of the drama to 
any one who might care to learn it. He chose his materials so 
wisely (they were new when he first presented them) and showed 
such a happy instinct for limiting his attention only to what was 
theatrically most significant in each man or period he dealt with, 
that hundreds of those who have sat under him, and then turned 
teacher, have been compelled to follow in his footsteps down the 
straight trail he blazed through history. This class-room Baker, 
seated behind a broad desk, with a sheaf of faded notes before him, 
and a black brief-case stuffed with dusty books beside him, has been 
the most professorial of the four Bakers, and, for that very reason 
of later years, the least important of the lot. 

For some time now he has been a slightly bored and tired 
man. Even in his last years at Harvard, his lectures on the essen- 
tials of a play, the four tellings of the Electra story (this was be- 
fore O’Neill had raised the number to five), Aristophanes, The 
Cid, Victor Hugo, or what have you, showed the long-run system 
can be as dangerous for teachers as it is for actors. When he spoke 
of Lope de Vega or Tom Robertson he did so in tones that were as 
mechanical as Joseph Jefferson’s must have been when, after count- 
less seasons of playing Rip, he called for his dog, Schneider. 


l: there were only one George Pierce Baker, and if he had been 
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There was much good stuff in these outline courses. Whether 
the subject was the English drama from its beginnings to the clos- 
ing of the playhouses in 1642, or from the Restoration to modern 
times, or a general survey of the world’s drama, the facts were all 
there, earnestly investigated, and set forth with the precision of the 
man who had edited the Belles Lettres series, who had published an 
interesting batch of Garrick letters, performed the same service for 
the Charles Dickens—Maria Beadnell correspondence, written in 
The Development of Shakespeare as Dramatist the most penetrat- 
ing study of Shakespeare’s technique that has yet been written, and 
helpfully set forth the commonsense essentials of playwriting in his 
Dramatic Technique. 

Yellow as his notes may have been, and slightly bored as he may 
himself have seemed in the classroom, these lectures of Mr. Baker’s 
had the decided advantage of being delivered by a man whose 
primary interest was the theatre. He never abused dramatic litera- 
ture by treating it as if it had no connection with the stage. He 
kept it smudged with grease-paint, and, even in his weariness, man- 
aged to give the impression that the desk behind which he was 
lecturing was surrounded by footlights. 

Witty as many of his comments were, clarifying as his percep- 
tions proved, and amusing as he used to be when he would roll out 
long sentences and make a classroom roar at their intentional invo- 
lutions, the moments one remembers best were those in which he 
forgot all about facts and tendencies, and, abandoning his profes- 
sorial calm, began to make his points as an actor. He had his 
favorite characters by means of which he would expose the virtues 
or the follies of a type of playwriting. 

Sir Fopling Flutter in The Man of Mode was one of these. 
When he came to him, Professor Baker’s blue-gray eyes would 
deepen behind his pince-nez, his face would beam with pleasure, 
and his portly body rock with mirth. Still seated behind his desk, 
with his coat, usually dark gray, tightly buttoned, he would begin 
to assume the airs and graces of a Restoration fop. His voice would 
change and take on the mincing tones of Etherege’s hero. His 
hands, which he always uses swiftly, would begin to race in elabo- 
rate circles. Artificial gallantries would be slightly indicated in a 
way that seemed so courtly and was so deliciously right that one 
could have sworn his sleeves were fringed with lace. 

Professor Baker was no less happy when, during his talks on 
Henry Arthur Jones and Arthur Wing Pinero, those transitional 
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dramatists who were his friends, he could show the strides that they 
had made as playwrights by quoting from their earlier works. In 
Mr. Jones’s Saints and Sinners he used to give as admirable a per- 
formance as he did in The Man of Mode and by doing so he 
pointed out all that was absurd in the older melodramas. Standing 
up, with his left hand pushed far into the pocket of his coat and 
still holding a copy of the play in his right, he would act the scene 
in which Fanshawe, the extremely wicked villain of the piece, con- 
fesses in a soliloquy that his intentions toward the parson’s daugh- 
ter are not honorable. A terrific scowl would spread across Mr. 
Baker’s face and seem to take possession of his vocal cords. As he 
leaned against the blackboard, imitating Fanshawe who was sup- 
posed to be resting against a tree, flicked ashes off of an imaginary 
cigarette, and indulged in chuckles that were far more diabolical 
than any Jones had dreamed of, the classroom turned into a theatre. 
And on that academic stage, a melodrama of not-so-long ago was 
spoofed far more entertainingly than have been many of the older 
melodramas which have recently been revived. 


To those who took his historical courses at the same time that 
they were working with him in other capacities, the reason for his 
coldness in the lecture hall was clear enough. He was a teacher 
who had tired of teaching in the ordinary way. His notes were left 
yellow and unadded to because his heart was no longer in them. 
They held as little interest for him as a train does for the person 
who has left it after it has carried him safely to his destination. 
From the fall of 1903, when he was first allowed to experiment at 
Radcliffe with a course in playwriting, he must have realized with 
an ever-increasing clarity that the drama’s present, and not its past, 
was his goal. Undoubtedly he felt indebted to these historical 
courses he continued to give, because it was by means of them he 
had been directed to his new field of interest. Perhaps he also 
hoped they would perform the same service for those who took 
them that they had performed for him. From an intimate knowl- 
edge of the theatre’s past, might come a desire to contribute to its 
present-day practice. Be that as it may, the Baker who “walked 
through” these courses, year after year, was much too much of a 
New Englander and far too well trained as a professor to succeed 
in faking what he did not feel. In this respect his acting talents, 
even his theatrical instinct, failed him. 

The man who met his incipient playwrights in an upper room in 
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Harvard’s Widener Library did not have to act. He was doing 
what he liked, and his liking of what he had to do was plain from 
the moment he hurried in, deposited his black actor-y hat on a 
nearby bookcase, took off his dark coat, pulled some blue-covered 
manuscripts out of his bulging brief-case, and seated himself at the 
circular oak table around which the students were grouped in- 
formally. This second of the four Bakers was beholden to no notes. 
The job ahead of him required patience, but for some miraculous 
reason he did not look upon it as a chore. The forbidding, un- 
get-at-able. Puritan who put the underclassmen off was beginning to 
thaw. The chalky mask of professordom was being laid aside. A 
new man was emerging. 

This Professor Baker who dared to teach such an unteachable 
subject as playwriting was the least dogmatic of men. He had no 
Golden Rules of Dramaturgy. He did not pretend to be able to 
turn out playwrights in ten easy lessons. Indeed he did not claim 
to be able to turn them out at all. He was among the first to admit 
that dramatists are born, not made. But he did hope to be able 
to shorten the playwright’s period of apprenticeship by granting 
him the same instruction in the essentials of his craft that the archi- 
tect, the painter, the sculptor and the musician enjoyed in theirs. 

There was nothing oracular about his methods in these seminars. 
He did not lecture. He dodged the absolute. He issued no procla- 
mations and passed no laws as to what dialogue, or plotting, or 
characterization should be. His distinctions between the materials 
available to the novelist and the dramatist were given in his book. 
So, too, were his common sense pleas for clarity, for the scenarios 
he felt it advisable for playwrights to draft before beginning their 
actual scripts, and his endless illustrations of what was good and 
bad in dramatic practice and why. 

But what was inelastically stated in Dramatic Technique, with 
that finality which can attach itself to words set down in black and 
white, was flexible and free when spoken by Mr. Baker and ap- 
plied to a case in point. His verbal comments had another advan- 
tage over his written ones, in as much as they could keep pace with 
the tastes of changing years. Where the date 1919 on the title 
page of his book was bound eventually to seem printed on many 
of the pages that followed it, Mr. Baker’s point of view remained 
undated. Born a contemporary of Jones and Pinero, he managed 
to continue as the contemporary of each class that came to him. 
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Flieger, by Hermann Rossmann, had its 
American premiere under the direction 
of Frederick H. Koch, who also directed 
Davy Crockett, by John Philip Milhous, 


a folk drama of the Tennessee frontier. 
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The smaller illustrations on this 
page show the amusing make-up 
of two of the characters in the Mar- 
quis players’ of Lafayette College 
production of Moliére’s fine comedy 
The Doctor in Spite of Himself. 
























(Above) The twin Dromios in a 
(Conn.) Wesleyan University produc- 
tion of Comedy of Errors directed by 
R. D. Pendleton. (Left) Children of 
the Moon as it was played at the South- 
west Texas State Teachers College. 
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.When he had hurried into that upper room at Widener and 
seated himself at the table, with the window behind him and the 
light pouring down on the manuscript he held in his hands, it was 
obvious that his belief in “the play’s the thing” was stronger than 
any Hamlet’s has ever been. He spoke briefly, except at the early 
meetings of the class when he was making his initial assignments 
and waiting for his playwrights to turn in their first scripts, because 
his custom was to let the plays speak for themselves. 

His program for his beginners was as similar each year as the 
results were different. Invariably the course would start off with 
a one-act dramatization of a short story. Three short stories, culled 
from anywhere, could be selected by each of the tyros for Profes- 
sor Baker’s approval (or his demon assistant’s), and always the one 
presenting the most insurmountable technical problems was the one 
chosen. Next came an original one-act play, and, finally, by spring, 
a long play. As many others as the students happened to write 
and wanted comment upon were gladly received. 

A sure test of the merits of a play was Mr. Baker’s reading of 
it. He was an exceptional reader, and he made a point, wherever 
possible, of reading a manuscript at sight, without revealing the 
author’s name. Naturally enough, he got scripts of all sorts and 
kinds and was forced to be as ready as an old-fashioned stock actor 
with quick study characterizations and every conceivable dialect. 
He was compelled to vary French with Irish, Irish with Italian, 
Scotch with English, English with American, and as an American 
he was called upon to suggest tough guys of the toughest sort that 
undergraduates could imagine, prostitutes who made Mae West 
seem virginal, Indians who grunted about Manitou on the mesa, 
negroes who put Mrs. Stowe to shame, and southern colonels who 
were more southern than the Confederacy. He had to rip out 
oaths that only occasionally pinkened his cheeks or caused him to 
hasten madly through a speech, which was his other way of blush- 
ing. He had to read love scenes that must have disturbed every- 
thing New England in him. And the number of pleas he was 
forced to make to imaginary juries would undoubtedly have won 
the envy of Max Steuer. 

The wonder was that he never succumbed to the temptation of 
making fun of the stuff he was reading. He could spoof the clas- 
sics, real and pseudo, in his history courses, but he never made 
sport of his young playwrights’ work. He was on their side, was 
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fully aware that their fellow students would tear them limb from 
limb when the time for comment came, and, accordingly, acted as 
their defender. He would plunge into the first manuscript on the 
pile before him (neatly typed in black and red, of course, in order 
to distinguish the dialogue from the stage directions) and read it 
through in the dialects required. Or, if none were needed he 
would give it the benefit of that deep Boston voice of his which 
has a surprising way of going Brooklyn in its pronunciations every 
now and then. Perhaps it should be added that everyone thought 
Professor Baker was a good reader except the person whose play 
he happened to be reading. It was not hard to tell who the drama- 
tist in question was. Author’s vanity and a poker face are not 
compatible. 

When the last page was finished and the final curtain read, the 
class had its merciless but helpful say. Mr. Baker merely presided 
over these discussions, throwing a word in here and there and wait- 
ing for his private conference with the playwright to give his own 
opinion or to make suggestions. Come to think of it, there was not 
any teaching, as teaching is ordinarily understood, in English 47. 
The course was as free from pedagogy as the MacDowell Colony. 
There were only twelve or fifteen people who shared a common 
interest, who knew as they sat informally around that table that 
they were aiming at the same goal, and who were aided in their 
writing, first of all, by the simple knowledge that they had to get 
their stuff in on a certain date, and, secondly, by the reassuring 
thought that Mr. Baker somehow believed in them, for reasons 
which were not always clear. There was, of course, more to it 
than that. All-important was that indefinable evocative gift of Pro- 
fessor Baker’s which made him a great teacher even when he did 
not seem to be teaching at all. 


The third of the four Bakers known to his Cambridge students 
was the tireless Baker, who, when he had lectured to his history 
courses at nine in the morning, spent several hours dictating letters 
in his small cubby-hole of an office, met with two of his four play- 
writing courses (he gave an elementary and an advanced course 
both at Harvard and Radcliffe), conferred with his dramatists, 
worked in the garden of his Brattle Street home and eaten a hur- 
ried dinner, used to come rattling up to Massachusetts Hall in the 
dusty Dodge his energy and his driving had aged so prematurely 
that it had begun to resemble his wrinkled black brief-case. Once 
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arrived at the Johnson gate, and looking slightly surprised and 
pleased at having made a safe landing, he would wriggle out from 
behind the steering wheel, jump to the street, bang the door behind 
him, rush into the yard as if a host of demons were pursuing him, 
give a presidential salute to the men and women who were inhal- 
ing their last cigarettes and going over their lines beside the unper- 
turbed bust of James Russell Lowell, and scurry through the two- 
story room that was the Cain’s Warehouse of his past productions, 
prepared to spend the evening rehearsing the better plays his 
courses had yielded. 

Outside, Massachusetts Hall was (and still is) one of the few 
architectural joys of the Harvard landscape. One of the oldest 
structures in the Yard, it had the trim grace early New Englanders 
could. give to their buildings. Inside it was, at least in the days 
when Mr. Baker and his designers worked in it, a fascinating night- 
mare. Its hollow shell, cluttered with flats and drops which 
stretched to the ceiling, and smelling strongly of paint and glue, 
was a defiant contradiction of its chaste exterior. If Bernhardt’s 
heart had beaten in Priscilla’s body the effect could not have been 
more startling than it was to find this topsy-turvy greasepaint king- 
dom enclosed by brick walls which had housed troops during the 
Revolution. 

In the centre of this confusion was a space cleared for a rehearsal 
stage, and facing it, with innumerable little paint-specked chairs 
flanking it on either side, was an equally spattered black table be- 
hind which Mr. Baker sat with the author. As he took up his 
position there night after night, half in the shadows and half 
blinded by the light that beat down from above on the script he 
held in his hands, the Baker who in his youth was supposed to have 
resembled Edwin Booth came to life once more. His scraggly 
gray hair was darkened by the shadows, his long, sensitive face had 
a rapt intentness about it, and there was something about his 
straight, tight lips which gave him an expression startlingly simi- 
lar to the one that forever repeats itself in Booth’s photographs. 

At rehearsal, as in his sessions in Widener, Mr. Baker was the 
most stalwart defender his playwrights could find. His job was a 
far harder one than anyone realized, even as his work as a direc- 
tor was far more skilful than many people gave him credit for. 
Not only was he working for the most part with scripts that had 
the right to be bad and took advantage of their right, in as much 
as they were the classroom exercises of dramatists who were still 
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learning the fundamentals of their craft, but he made it his duty 
to protect these scripts from actors who generally were inexperi- 
enced amateurs. 

His faith in his dramatists was endless. He never forced them 
to rewrite, even when it was as obvious to him as it was to every- 
one else (except the playwrights in question) that drastic rewrit- 
ing was necessary.’ His hope was that his playwrights would learn 
by having had a real production in front of a selected audience, 
every member of which was supposed to turn in a criticism. Those 
productions of his were, he knew, his surest means of instruction. 
They could teach more to dramatists possessed of any instinct for 
the theatre than hours of idle theorizing. 


With his actors, as with his playwrights, Mr. Baker’s patience 
knew no bounds. With them too, though officially it was not sup- 
posed to be among his duties, he functioned as a teacher. He was 
an excellent judge of acting. He was blessed with that alert inner 
ear all good directors must have. It allowed him to hear a line 
as it was being read at the same time that it enabled him to hear 
it as it should be read. He had a sure sense of timing, a shrewd 
eye for character, and the all important ability to get results from 
beginners. 

When things got too bad, when his actors failed completely to 
give him what he wanted, he would push his chair back, dig his 
hands deep into the pockets of his coat, and rush onto the scene, 
with short. mincing steps and with one foot put before the other 
as if he were walking the tight-rope, to illustrate how this or that 
part should be played. 

He did not scold. In fact he hardly ever lost his temper, but 
when he did it was an impressive display; horribly dignified, chilly 
as the banks off Newfoundland; devastating as Cotton Mather’s 
threats of brimstone. Almost always he was equability itself. This 
man who could straight-arm strangers so effectually, could be 
warmly intimate with the few to whom he gave his friendship each 
year. There was nothing of the palaverer in him. He kept his 
friendships, like his work, on the gold standard. As a scholar he 
valued the real meaning of words, and as a dyed-in-the-wool New 
Englander he had an honest detestation of those amiable phrases 
which most people render meaningless by squandering lightly. 

He was sparing, almost stingy, with praise. His thanks for 
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(Above) A scene from the Cornish 
Players’ production of George Bernard 
Shaw’s The Shewing-up of Blanco Pos- 
net. (Left) A make-up study of Wil- 
liam Hicks as Manson in The Servant 
in the House, produced by the Ari- 
zona Playmakers at the Arizona 
State Teachers College, Flagstaff. 
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DuBLIN GATE THEATRE 


The mixed cast for this production of 
Porgy, under the direction of H. Alice 
Howell is composed of white students 
from the University and colored non- 
students from the city of Lincoln. 





Gerhard 


In this Irish production of Gogol’s The 
Inspector-General, Hilton Edwards, the 
director, and Michael MacLiammoir, 
the art director, have caught a true 
Russian spirit of bright caricature. 
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Co-OPERATIVE PLAYERS OF PITTSBURGH 


The Golem, a folk play of medieval 
European ghetto life, wits great pos- 
sibilities to the imaginative designer, 
and in this production these possibilities 
are realized. Note (below) the use of 
shadow players flanking the main action. 
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Mildred Sutherland, a former pupil of 
Professor Baker’s, made these costume 
designs for the University of lowa 
premiere of Tread the Green Grass. 
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THE FOUR GEORGES 


something he liked or appreciated was a slight pat on the back, 
a hastily muttered “That’s fine”. That was all. But it was by 
means of these few words, which were as treasured by those who 
earned them as if they were public testimonials, that he reared the 
astonishing organization which flourished at Harvard; that he per- 
suaded men and women, who received no pay and little credit for 
it, to sit up night after night to slave on his stage crews; that he got 
his actors, in spite of the courses they might be taking and the fact 
that the 47 Workshop counted for nothing as an undergraduate 
activity, to feel duty-bound to come promptly to all rehearsals; 
that he mesmerized designers into competing for the privilege of 
setting one of his productions; and that he built up and held to- 
gether that loyal Cambridge audience (he has done the same thing 
in New Haven) which felt itself honored to be allowed to sit in 
at the performances of what were usually very bad plays. 

It was this Baker who inspired more active loyalty than any 
other teacher at Harvard (not excepting the great “Copey” him- 
self) who was, and still is, the fourth of the four Bakers. This man 
Baker, with his extraordinary personality, was the keystone upon 
which everything else rested. He may have put people off. His 
seeming coldness may have terrified some and antagonized others. 
But everyone who actually worked for him, and hence knew him— 
because he was the kind of man who revealed himself only in his 
work—felt affectionately toward him. He was not Professor Baker 
to them. He was “G.P.”, but always, significantly enough, he was 
“G.P.” only when he was safely out of earshot. 

It is because these four Bakers have existed side by side, that 
there has been—and is—only one George Pierce Baker, as Yale 
has doubtless learned to its sorrow now that he is retiring, and as 
official Harvard discovered some years ago when he put the Cam- 
bridge elms behind him, and left for New Haven or what Harvard 
was foolish enough to think for a time was “blue obscur-i-tee”’. 


By Gluyas Williams 
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TWO “BAKER MAPS” 


N 1925 Professor Baker went from Harvard to Yale as head of the 

newly organized Department of Drama and Director of the Yale 
University Theatre. At that time (February 1925) THEATRE ARTS 
printed a “Baker Map” to show how many of our important playwrights, 
designers, critics, teachers, he had had within his sphere of influence dur- 
ing their formative years, and how far afield their influence in turn had 
gone. The map was, further, intended to indicate what hopes there lay 
in newer college theatres and workshops, which were just beginning work 
along the lines laid down by Mr. Baker. But there were many cynics, 
even among those who acknowledged what Mr. Baker had accomplished 
at Harvard, who said the 47 Workshop was a ‘“‘sport’”’ in dramatic teach- 
ing, and that the experience could not be repeated either by Mr. Baker 
in another place, or by other men in other seats of learning. As proof of 
the contrary, a new Yale map, a record of only eight years of work, is 
printed here beside that Harvard map whose legend carried such names 
as these: 

Among playwrights: Edward Sheldon, Eugene O’ Neill, Sidney Howard, 
Philip Barry, Percy Mackaye, Josephine Preston Peabody, Edward Knob- 
loch, George Abbott, Hermann Hagedorn, Katherine Clugston, Dorothy 
Kuhns Heywood, Cleves Kinkead, Lewis Beach, Frederick Ballard, J. V. 
A. Weaver, Hubert Osborne, Maurine Watkins, Frederick L. Day, 
Florence Lincoln, Doris F. Halman. Among producers and directors: 
Winthrop Ames, Alexander Dean, Sam Hume, Irving Pichel, F. E. Glass, 
Edward Massey, Theresa Helburn, Agnes Morgan. Among teachers who 
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TWO “BAKER MAPS” | 


are also directors and often writers: Sam Eliot, J. A. Crafton, Esther 
Willard Bates, E. B. Watson, Frederick H. Koch, Alice Henson Ernst. 
The critics include: John Mason Brown, Robert C. Benchley, Heywood i 4 
' Broun, Van Wyck Brooks, David Carb, Walter Prichard Eaton, Kenneth } 
: Macgowan, R. P. Noble. Saggy ae sac John Collier, Mary Morris, 





| Dorothy Sands, Osgood Perkins. Designers: Robert Edmond Jones, Lee 
Simonson, Donald Mitchell Oenslager, Rollo Wayne. 


The Yale map will tell its own tale of accomplishment. If we were 
challenged to do it today, we could make half a dozen more maps with 
ever widening reaches, to show how quickly other younger men and 
younger colleges in various parts of the country are building their own 
new theatre worlds. Here is the Yale record: 


*(1) New HaAveEN, Conn. Yale U. Drama Dept: Frank P. Bevan, 

Monroe W. Burbank, Edward C. Cole, Elizabeth Elson, Lewis Erhardt, 

Robert G. Scott. (2) New York City: Charles Alan, 7; Philip W. 

Barber, 7; Isaac Benesch, D; Ward Beechley, 7; Herbert Biberman, 

Dir; Maxine Borowsky, D; Nancy Ferguson, E; George Freedley, Libra- 

rian; John Gibbs, St; George Haight, St; Ronald A. Jones, D; Harriet 

Meyer, St; David Pardoll, St; H. C. Potter, Dir; George H. Quinby, St; 

Carol Sax, P; Louis Simon, St; Harry Solomon, 7; F. C. Strickland, Dir; 
Goodloe Stuck, D; Howard Wicks, 7; Arthur Wilmurt, D. (3) Wart- 
ERBURY, CONN. Little Theatre: Helen Schoeni, Dir. (4) WELLEs- it 
LEY, Mass. Wellesley Coll: Rebecca Gallagher. (5) Boston, Mass. 

Copley Players: Douglas McLean, St. (6) Hanover, N. H. Dart- 

mouth Coll: Warner Bentley, Dir; Henry B. Williams, T. (7) BEN- 


OOS ETEREOS 81 
~ - ~ 
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*D—Designer; Dir—Director; E—Educator; P—Producer; St—Staff; T—Technician. 
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NINGTON, VT. Bennington Coll: Jane Q. Ogborn. (8) Urica, N. Y. 
Little Theatre: Stewart Chaney, D. (9) CRANFORD, N. J. Cranford 
H. S: Alice Mathews; New Jersey (cont’d) Catherine Livingstone. 
(10) PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Temple U: Paul Randall. (11) HaAr- 
RISBURG, Pa. Little Theatre: Henning Nelms, D. (12) E. Srroups- 
BURG, Pa. Teachers Coll: Mary Frances Stout. . (13) BALTIMORE, 
Mp: Mary Vaughn, 7. (14) FReperRIcK, Mp. Hood Coll: Mary C. 
Thompson. (15) WasuincTon, D.C. Little Theatre: Ruth MacKen- 
zie. (16) CHARLESTON, W. Va. Little Theatre: Ramon Savich, Dir. 
(17) OBERLIN, O. Oberlin Coll: Rollin Hunter; Hortense Moore. 
(18) Oxrorp, O. Miami U: Homer Abegglen. (19) GRAND 
Rapips, Micu. Little Theatre: Rufus Phillips. (20) INDIANAPOLIS, 
InpD. Little Theatre: Hale MacKeen. (21) LoutsvitLe, Ky. Little 
Theatre: Grace Ruthenburg. (22) NASHVILLE, TENN. Little Theatre: 
Julien Rochelle. (23) ANNiIsTON, ALA. Little Theatre: John Knapp. 
(24) SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Little Theatre: Henry House. (25) CuI- 
cAGO, ILL. Goodman Memorial Theatre: Maurice Gnesin, Dir; Clarence 
Johnson, 7’; Virginia Roediger, D. (Chicago cont’d) Oscar P. Cleaver, St; 
Roy Stransky, T. (26) Mr. Carrort, [Lt. Frances Shimer Junior 
Cabens: Estelle Cozine. (27) Iowa Ciry, Iowa. Iowa U: Arnold 
Gillette, D; Hunton Sellman, 7; Mildred Sutherland, D. (28) Mr. 
VERNON, Iowa. Cornell Coll: Albert Johnston. (29) GRINNELL, IOWA. 
Grinnell Coll: Sara S. Pryor, Dir. (30) St. PaAuL, MINN. Little 
Theatre: Leonard Barker. (31) DuLutu, Minn. Little Theatre: 
Alan Wallace. (32) VERMILLION, S. D. South Dakota U: Everett 
Schreck. (33) Kansas City, Kan. Little Theatre: Helen Cohn; 
Jerome Meyer. (34) Fort Wortn, Texas. Little Theatre: Elbert 
Gruver. (35) GALVESTON, Texas. Little Theatre: Alice Garwood. 
(36) LoGan, UrTan. State Teacher’s Coll: Wallace Goates, Dir. 
(37) PocaTELLo, IDAHO. Idaho U: Vio Mae Powell. (38) PALo 
Ato, CAL. Leland Stanford U: Harold Helvenston, Dir; Frederick 
Stover, 7. D. (39) FRESNO, CAL. State Teacher’s Coll: John Wright. 
(40) PASADENA, CAL: Daniel Cox; Rominia Loxley. (41) CEDAR 
Fats, Iowa. Iowa State Teacher’s Coll: Hazel Strayer. (42) 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. Carleton Coll: Merece Taralseth. (43) Mari- 
ETTA, O. Little Theatre: Forest Berkley-Boone. 

There are other Yale Baker men working actively in almost every 
branch of the theatre but not associated with any definite organization; as, 
for example, among the actors: Alan Baxter, John Clearman, Mathew 
Crowley, Joseph Curtin, Ernest Gann, Jacqueline Green, Anton Hardt, 
Elinor Hopkinson, Ronald Jones, Elia Kazan, Cameron King, Douglas 
McLean, Kermit Murdock, Barbara O’Neill, Howard Phillips, Samuel 
Pierce, Russell Rhodes, Frank Woodruff; in the moving picture and radio 
fields: Thomas Ahearn, Frank Cavett, J. A. Clark, Richard Diggs, Lemist 
Esler, Warren Hymer, Robert Johnson, Raymond Knight, Albert Maltz, 
Warren Murray, Leo Pride, Louis Rachmil, Edward Roberts, William 
Robson, George Sklar, Elinor Williams, John S. Young; associated with 
puppet theatres: Harry Burnett, Katherine Reighard, Brandon Rodhamel; 
working in foreign countries: Mr. and Mrs. Eric Drake, England; J. 
Wong Quincy, China; Herman Voden, Canada. 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAwat THEATRE GUILD 


(Above) Christopher Morley traveled 
5,000 miles to appear in the prologue 
of his Where the Blue Begins, directed 
by Arthur Wyman, who also directed 
the Japanese cast of (below) Sakazaki, 
Lord of Dewa, by Yuzo Yamamoto. 
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(Above) A scene from Robinson Jef- 
fers’ The Tower Beyond Tragedy, pro- 
duced for the first time anywhere at the 
University of California Little Thea- 
tre, under the direction of Edwin 
Duerr. ((Below) Mills College (Cali- 
fornia) gave Deirdre of the Sorrows, 
by John Millington Synge, under the 
direction of Marion L. Stebbins. 





WEST COAST AUDIENCES 
Their Tastes and Standards 


By HAROLD HELVENSTON 


ECENT reports of university theatres along the Pacific 
coast indicate more than anything else that a radical change 


has taken place in the tastes and standards of their 
audiences. 

In this era of speed and excitement there doesn’t seem to be 
enough time and inclination anywhere to stop for the so-called 
good things. And so it is at many of our colleges and universities. 
The majority of students are satisfied with the sensational, the jazz- 
crazy. There is an increasing zest for more speed, more dirt, more 
Sunday-supplement rot. In such an atmosphere it is difficult for 
university actors and directors to be true to standards that are based 
upon art and excellence. 

In contrast to the early twentieth century audiences who were 
content to enjoy wholesome drama or to laugh at innocent comedy 
we find ourselves confronted with audiences who will not be satis- 
fied with anything that is outwardly known as clean and forthright. 
For example, plays by Sir James Barrie are too slow, too sentimen- 
tal; in many instances they are regarded as just so much sweet 
drivel. Domestic comedies are not crisp enough and straighter, 
more realistic modern plays, however well-made, suffer at the box- 
office. There are poor returns for plays such as Bird in Hand, The 
Young Idea, The Inspector General, and An Enemy of the People. 
And in these days box-office is a necessary factor, for in a university 
theatre’s economic condition may often be found its real life. To be 
sure of “breaking even” or making a modest profit a university play 
must be thought of in terms of those authors who present modern 
life in smart dialogue and unusual if not neurotic plot. The tri- 
angle play is generally popular if presented from a fresh angle. 
There is a universal craving for the plays of Coward, Behrman, 
Levy, Maugham and Barry. 

Serious drama has taken a turn for the worse as far as the average 
student is concerned. Statistics show that unless such a play is 
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highly publicized the chances are it will be financially unsuccessful. 
Students are like others in not being willing to pay to see presenta- 
tions of the drab and mournful; but they like to laugh even more 
than most people and that without taxing their brains excessively. 
It is a five to one bet that comedy, no matter how light, will draw 
a larger audience than the best of modern serious drama. 

Economically, the average student is operating on a very low 
budget and a great deal of the success of any university play is pre- 
determined by the setting of the admission price. In 1933, when it 
is possible to see two fair movies for twenty-five cents, it is practi- 
cally certain that rather than pay three times that amount or even 
twice to see a campus show the student will decide in favor of a 
movie. 

As far as popularity is concerned, classic drama is almost a myth 
except for students of English, Classical Literature or Romance Lan- 
guages, or in public speaking or dramatic majors. At a certain well 
known. western university Moliére’s Tartuffe drew the smallest 
audience of the last two years and Heijerman’s The Good Hope 
was listed as a financial failure. Another major university lost an 
appreciable sum of money on a production of the Aeschylus 
Agamemnon, and Goldoni’s The Mistress of the Inn showed a def- 
icit. Restoration plays are usually considered too slow for students. 

Shakespeare, except in the few best-known plays, is a questionable 
quantity. Some plays draw and some do not, depending on the num- 
ber of well-known names in the cast and perhaps the cutting. A 
modernized version of a favorite Shakespearean drama is likely 
to make expenses but few college students will give up dancing or 
other activities just to see Shakespeare. 

The success of plays by continental authors depends a good deal 
on their intrinsic novelty and with the Russians, for example, on 
the acting, particularly in the case of plays by Tchekov, Andreiev 
and Gorky. Molnar is one of the most popular foreign authors. 

If well cast and sufficiently well advertised, students will attend 
fantastic and idea plays such as The Ivory Door, Death Takes A 
Holiday, Right You Are and Berkeley Square. 

Lampoons and satirical plays are generally well patronized espe- 
cially if they are furnished with good actors and if the movie ver- 
sion has not been shown in that particular community just prior to 
the production. This list would include The Royal Family, Once 
in A Lifetime and The Front Page. The elements of music and 
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dancing account for a measure of the success of plays like Broad- 
way and June Moon. College audiences like a good melodrama and 
mystery play. 

Social plays are a problem from the point of view of selection. 
Some are almost sure to be successful and others are regarded as a 
vehicle for art and nothing else, a play in which trick effects can be 
used to advantage. Elmer Rice is a popular writer of this type of 
play. Some plays that fall into this category are a risk from the 
outset. 

In general, popularity has decreed Shaw, O’Neill, Philip Barry, 
George Kaufman and Coward as favorites. Shakespeare if modern- 
ized, well cut and well cast might be found not too far behind 
these modern authors. It is difficult to evaluate the dramatists that 
follow but the list would include Maugham, Behrman, Sherwood, 
Kelly, Levy, George M. Cohan, Sidney Howard, Galsworthy 
and Milne. 

As to standards of production the average university audience 
takes into consideration acting talent and the facilities of their par- 
ticular theatre. If the acting has been good in the past they expect 
better acting; if it has been bad, they do not seem to care very 
much. However, the technical facility exhibited in the best modern 
plays has sometimes led these audiences to overestimate the phy- 
sical theatre-plant and sometimes the expectations of students far 
exceed the facilities of their particular college playhouse. 





Program design for Shakuntala at the University of Washington. 
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A DIRECTOR’S PRIMER 


First Aid for Amateurs 


By LUCILE H. CHARLES 


ERHAPS it is enough for the professional director to cry, 

as one eminent gentleman has been known to do, “No! No! 

Your entrance is all wrong! When you come in,” (tying 
himself into a bow-knot for intense analysis) “I see .. . red! Now 
I wish to see... blue! Please try again!” Perhaps a professional 
actor can interpret and obey. 

But for the director of amateurs it is a different story. He may 
see red, or even redder; but he must be specific and literal in his 
directions if he hopes ever actually to see blue. And there exists 
only the meagerest of technical language to help him. Like “wild 
Time”, before it “coined itself into calendar months and days”, 
or music, which existed before scales were known, the huge scale of 
effects used by an actor in a modern, occidental theatre has been 
only partly analyzed and named. Therefore the director’s inge- 
nuity in explanation and demonstration must be constantly 
exercised. 

An experiment in specific coaching of young amateurs is being 
developed at Lenox Hill Community Theatre, New York City. 
It includes four specific and apparently mechanical formulae to re- 
lease the actor from any habitual limitations of volume or quality. 

It begins on‘ the assumption that a director’s understanding of a 
given role and its function in the ensemble is at first superior to 
the actor’s. A director knows that certain scenes must be played 
loud or soft; that certain group rhythms are probably best; that 
the actor’s sense of character must be aroused. If, for example, 
an actor’s characterization seems cramped by the limited range of 
his voice, the director does not hesitate to use the stimulus of the 
Intensity Scale. 

To demonstrate this scale, he selects an actor with a considerable 
range of vocal control, and tells him to say “No”, in answer to 
every “Yes”. The director then says “Yes” quietly; the actor an- 
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Designs by Mary Catharine Thompson, 
a former Baker student, for the Hood 
College (Md.) production of Oliphant 
Down’s play The Maker of Dreams. 





The Looking Glass House, in Alice in 
Wonderland, arranged by Alice Gers- 
tenberg for the Ohio Wesleyan 
Players, directed by Hortense Moore. 





Six is Company by Herbert Agar and 
Eleanor Chilton, played by the Hamp- 
ton Players, H. C. Potter direc- 
tor; settings by Mary Merrill. 
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A stirring scene from Granite, by 
Clemence Dane, as_ presented at 
Syracuse University un- 
der the direction of Sawyer Falk. 





Another character study, this time of Clifton Lamb, negro actor-author in 
Bob Jones, Jr., in the role of Hamlet, Cottonlips, directed by Sara Sherman 
soliloquizing at the Bob Jones College. Pryor at Grinnell College. 
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swers “No”. The director says “Yes” with a slight emphasis; the 
actor meets him with a heightened “No”. The director continues 
to build a climax, until he is shouting as loudly as he can and 
the actor also. By this time both are shaking with the intensity 
of their contradictions. 

Now the director repeats his scale, not with yes and no, but 
counting from one to ten. The actors, as a group and as individ- 
uals, are invited to repeat the demonstration; some are found to 
have an undeveloped range of power and to need individual atten- 
tion; some may have weak muscles and should not be forced to 
shout. Then the director calls for different steps in the scale, as 
“One”; “Ten”: “One”; “Five”; “One”; “Three” “Seven”; Ten’. 

When the actor is familiar with the scale, certain effects can be 
called for by number. For example, an actor may give an entire 
episode without altering his intensity; but if it is suggested that he 
say, “Please sit down” in 3, “Behave yourself!” in 5, and “Put him 
out!” in 9, a more varied and possibly better pattern will have been 
achieved. 

The Intensity Scale applies to other than vocal range. The in- 
experienced amateur may smile in 1 or 2. By asking for a smile 
in 5, the director calls for a heightened effect in terms which the 
actor instantly understands. Similarly, laughs, sobs, sighs, etc. of 
various dimensions can be called for, for rough experimentation 
in determining the most effective. 

The difficulty of making one’s self heard is susceptible of treat- 
ment with this scale. At Lenox Hill, projection is isolated for 
specific treatment, so that an actor needs to do only one new thing 
at a time. Audibility is ignored until the last third of the weeks 
allotted to rehearsal. The first readings and rehearsals take place 
in a small, intimate room, where the actor’s entire attention can 
be devoted to characterization and plot. Voices and pantomime 
are kept deliberately to room size. When the production seems 
firm and the proportions true, it is moved to the theatre and ex- 
panded to full size, as if it were a kernel of popcorn ready to be 
popped. The intensity scale is reviewed, with the explanation that 
whereas in former rehearsals the talk has been in 1 or 2 and cli- 
maxes in 5 or 6, now the talk is to be in 4 or 5 and the climaxes 
in 10. Then a rehearsal is devoted solely to the practice of pro- 
jection. 

Another tool which has been found useful in helping actors to 
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shape themselves, is the Character Motif. A character in a play 
will usually be found to represent a single fact or emotion or idea, 
at least in relation to the rest of the play. This fact or idea, in 
collaboration with the actor or the entire company, can be boiled 
down to an essence, which may be expressed in a phrase, a physical 
attitude, or a characteristic action. When this fundamental motif 
has been discovered, the actor must feel that it underlies all his 
character says and does. The entire characterization must be based 
upon and built around this fundamental note. At doubtful spots 
in the interpretation he must refer to his fundamental as a guide. 
In this way a single, clean cut note will have been struck in the 
theatrical ensemble; even if it is a negative characteristic, the result 
will be positively negative, instead of a vague blur which does 
nothing for the audience or the play. Moreover, with increasing 
insight and skill the actor can enlarge his fundamental, until in- 
stead of a single note, it may become a rich, dynamic harmony, 
according to the opportunities of the play. An entrance need no 
longer be simply red or blue, but may become purple, orchid or 
lavender. 

Still another problem calls for another sort of tool. The juvenile 
in Broadway has to remove his trousers in a quick change while 
he is apologizing to his sweetheart for a tiff. Obviously, removing 
one’s trousers before a crowd of snickering friends is a delicate 
operation. The director saw trouble ahead; knew the scene would 
be unfunny if the boy “cracked up”; and warned him privately in 
advance of the exact procedure of rehearsal. When the pants came 
off for the first time, both boy and girl lost their lines as expected 
amid a burst of laughter from the wings. The director cried, “Do 
it again! Now, this time, all you fellows who aren’t in the scene, 
come out front here and practise laughing when Jimmy takes them 
off. Don’t just giggle. Howl. Yell. Practise throwing things 
and yelling at him. We want him to know what’s ahead of him on 
performance night. Let her go!’ The scene went on. The pants 
came off. Terrific hoots and yells, led by the director. Jimmy 
“cracked up” again and howled with laughter, too. “AII right. 
Let’s do it again. Make more noise out here, you fellows. You're 
just whispering. Let her go!” The scene went on. The pants 
came off. The audience let out blasts of laughter. With the help 
of the prompter, Jimmy stumbled through the lines. “Do it again. 
Can’t you fellows make more noise out here? Let’s go!” Through 
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the scene again. The pants came off and went on without a hitch; 
the noise was enormous. “Do it again.” Through it all once more, 
the actors steadily absorbed by the mechanics of the scene. “Do 
it again.” “Aw gee whiz,” came softly from Jimmy, “Are we 
going to do this all night?” He was bored. Good! When he was 
bored, he was safe. On the night of performance, Jimmy never 
cracked a smile, and his scene brought down the house. 

The name of this fourth tool is “Razzing Practice”. It has been 
found useful in many situations, to brace an actor against demon- 
stration from the audience. Would that it were possible always 
to know, in advance, for what scenes one should be so braced! 

Razzing practice, character motifs, projection practice, and the 
intensity scale are all tools to be handled with discretion. They 
should never be used to oversimplify and mechanize. Their happy 
use depends clearly upon the good judgment of the director, who 
must at all times keep the entire production “in his eye” in order 
to achieve a balanced pattern to be submitted to the audience. The 
rehearsal devices are expected only to give him a set of easily un- 
derstood commands, so that he and the actors may speedily try 
various effects at uncertain places. They are a partial means for 
building up the chief support of the performance, which in the 
last analysis must be the actor’s free and confident use of his own 
voice, body, and imagination. They constitute one experiment in the 
creation of a technical language for the director of amateurs. 
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Design from The Studio Sketch Book 
of the King-Smith Studio School. 
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THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
Plays and Production—News and Notes 





Arter Hall, a play-hive at Allegheny College. 


UBLIC criticism of the repertories of 

tributary theatres is usually about three 
years behind the facts. Long after the more 
important theatres were making full length 
plays carry the burden of their play sched- 
ules, preachers were still busy telling them 
to do three-act plays instead of one-acts, if 
they wanted to grow up. They were earn- 
estly advised to stop playing ex-Broadway 
and develop something out of their own 
lives, after the organizations that were 
keyed to experiment had discovered for 
themselves that they had mastered the art 
of direction and production sufficiently so 
that they could afford to return to the prac- 
tice of handling new scripts without run- 
ning the risk of ruining both the scripts and 
their theatres. Lately they are being 
solemnly urged not to forget the classics, 
although they have always been leaders in 
the field of classic revival. Here are some 
notes, taken as usual almost at random, 
from this year’s reports, to show both the 
standard and the range of their programs. 
The notes are grouped to indicate an em- 
phasis on the classics, the moderns, original 
plays, although often the programs are full 


enough to stress or to contrast all three. 
The St. Louis Little Theatre, Thomas 
Wood Stevens, Director, broke all records 
with its final performance—All’s Well 
That Ends Well. Newspaper accounts, 
which would seem unbelievable except for 
the evidence, indicate that this is the first 
uncut presentation in America of this 
Shakespeare comedy. When Mr. Stevens 
was at the Goodman Theatre (Chicago) 
he made a brilliant production of the 
Chinese classic, The Chalk Circle, in a 
version by Ethel Vanderveer, which was 
used again this year at the theatre of Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Walter H. 


Trumbauer, Director. 


The Experimental Theatre of Vassar 
College, that never knows a dull or un- 
eventful year under Hallie Flanagan, Di- 
rector, followed the production (the first in 
modern times) of Bhasa’s Fourth Century 
Hindu love story, The Dream of Vasava- 
datta, with a mime sequence called Now J 
Know Love, including new translations of 
Theocritus (for 280 B.C.), and playlets 
by Dorothy Parker, T. S. Eliot (the world 
premiére of Sweeney Agonistes), and Mary 
Morley Crapo (for 1930 A.D.). It is a 
fair guess that both of these will appear 
next year in many other places, as Vassar 
experiments have a way of doing. 

Sock and Buskin, of Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., under Professor Ben W. 
Brown, as Supervising Director, offered a 
cycle of drama from the Elizabethan to the 
present day, including The Taming of the 
Shrew, Dr. Faustus, She Stoops to Con- 
quer, In Honour Bound, Lend Me Five 
Shillings, Mrs. Dane’s Defense, The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest. . . . Althea 
Hunt, Director of the William and Mary 
Players, turned back the pages of history to 
dedicate the new Williamsburg Theatre 
(near the site of the first Colonial play- 
house, built in 1716) with a performance 
of George Farquhar’s comedy, The Re- 
cruiting Officer, which is generally assumed 
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V.. Stransky 

The Marvellous History of Bernard de 
Menthon, by Henri Gheon, is in the na- 
ture of a revival of the medieval mys- 
tere. (Above) “The appointed time to 
meet the universal enemy face to face 
and scatter his power.” (Below) Satan 
and his minions all wearing 
grotesque masks tempt Bernard. 


MUNDELEIN COLLEGE 


V. Stransky 
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The reconstruction of models of an- 
tique theatres helps to vivity the reviv- 
als of classic plays, popular with college 
theatres. The Oropus theatre and the 
Valenciennes Passion Play theatre are 
examples owned by Dartmouth College. 
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to have been the first play presented in the 
Colonies when it was given, on September 
10, 1736, by the “young gentlemen of the 
College and the young ladies and gentle- 
men of the county”. 

Seniors of the college composed a new 
musical score for the Antigone of Sophoc- 
les, when it was produced by the University 
Players of Atlanta University, Spelman and 
Morehouse Colleges, under the direction 
of Anne M. Cooke. ... The Bennett 
School, Millbrook, New York, under the 
direction of Edith Wynne Matthison, 
Margaret Gage and Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy, presented Gilbert Murray’s transla- 
tion of Iphigenia in Tauris, as the four- 
teenth year of their Drama Festivals in the 
Greek Theatre. The choral dances in 
these Millbrook Festivals, arranged by 
Margaret Gage, have attracted wide at- 
tention and critical commendation. 


Apart from the half-dozen theatres and 
college play production workshops whose 
presentation of untried scripts is followed 
regularly in THEATRE Arts, there is 
hardly an important theatre that has not 
this year at least one original full length 
play on its program. The University Civic 
Theatre (Denver, Colorado), under the 
direction of Walter Sinclair, has These 
Few Ashes by Leonard Ide to add to a first 
American production of Lionel Hale’s She 
Passed Through Lorraine. . . . The Play- 
wrights’ Theatre of Chicago put Sentience 
by Alice Gerstenberg, author of Overtones, 
beside a retrospective play, When Chicago 
Was Young, by Herma Clark and Alice 
Gerstenberg, (see page 514)... . The Civic 
Theatre of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
(Gene Kane, Director) played Call It Love 
by Edith Howie at the close of their season 
and as a feature of their drive for next 
year’s membership. . . . John William 
Rogers, whose Judge Lynch was one of the 
Dallas Little Theatre’s prize winners in the 
early national tournaments, appeared on 
their program with a full length play, 
Roam Though I May. . . . The Little 
Theatre of Little Rock (Arkansas), in 
spite of closed banks and unfavorable local 
conditions, found its audiences highly re- 
ceptive to the premiére of Two Fields, a 
play written by the Director of the Thea- 
tre, Burtt F. McKee, Jr., while a student 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
... The Georgian Little Theatre of Evans- 


ton, Illinois, which stars a_ professional 


actor in the leading roles of its plays, in- 
cluded Richard Maibaum’s Blue Waters 
and Sidney Buchman’s This One Man.... 
The Cornish School Touring Company 
went on the road last year with Marivauz’s 
Love and Chance and this year reverses the 
order of things by taking an original “com- 
edy of the American bourgeoisie”, W. A. 
Kimball’s The Heathers at Home... . 
Two poets are the subjects of new plays: 
Edgar Allan Poe by B. Iden Payne and 
Thomas Wood Stevens was presented by 
the Palmetto Players of the University of 
South Carolina, under the direction of 
William Dean; and Robert Burns by Anne 
Burns and John Ashby Conway presented 
in Seattle, Washington. ... Uncle Remus's 
Creeturs by Dr. Joseph Roddey Miller of 
Greensboro College (North Carolina) 
made use of good old American material to 
dramatic advantage in a presentation by the 
Department of Dramatic Art, Elba Hen- 
ninger, Director. . . . At the Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, the new 
play was C’est Le Sang Qui Parle, \aid in 
post-bellum New Orleans, by Jack Rey- 
nolds, member of the Playwriting Course; 
and at Lafayette College, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, it was a tragedy by A. H. Gilmer, 
called The Edge of the World. Many of 
the illustrations in this issue represent first 
performances of other new plays. 





Sue Garrett as Elizabeth the Queen 


at Omaha Community Playhouse. 
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Program signet for Death Takes a 
Holiday at Utah State College. 


ROBABLY no theatre has a better 
general repertory record, a_ better 
mixture of old and new plays, seasoned and 
experimental, than the Hedgerow Theatre, 
Moylan-Rose Valley, Pennsylvania, which 
celebrated its tenth anniversary in April 
under the direction of Jasper Deeter. A 
group theatre on a co-operative basis, it 
plays twelve months a year, with thirty-five 
plays in the active repertory (obviously too 
many to list here) and a record of twenty- 
one world premiéres. O’Neill’s The Em- 
peror Jones has been repeated more often 
than any play in the repertory, with 
Milne’s The Romantic Age second, and 
Susan Glaspell’s The Inheritors third. 


There are many other good general 
repertories of varying character like the 
four that follow: 

The Gary (Indiana) Civic Repertory 
Theatre, Kerbert Barnes Earle, Director: 
Craig’s Wife, The Dover Road, The 
Thunderstorm, A Scrap of Paper, The 
Torch Bearers, The Silver Cord, and 
Death Takes a Holiday. 

The Illini Theatre Guild of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana, under Wesley 
Swanson, Director: 4 Church Mouse, The 
Butter and Egg Man, The Circle, A 
Christmas Carol, Yeomen of the Guard, 


Good News, Green Grew the Lilacs, Gold 
in the Hills, Great God Brown, Murder 
on the Second Floor, Patience, The Silent 
Woman, The Lower Depths, as well as a 
program of three negro folk plays and pro- 
grams of plays in other languages. 

The Arizona Playmakers of the Arizona 
State Teachers College at Flagstaff, Klonda 
Lynn, Director: Arms and the Man, 
Ghosts, The Merchant of Venice, The 
Queen’s Husband, The Importance of 
Being Earnest (all of these not only pro- 
duced in the Playmakers Theatre but car- 
ried on tour through the state, the profits of 
such tours adding each year to the equip- 
ment of the college theatre). 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, play production staff, Hazel B. 
Strayer, Winifred Tuttle, Charles Holden: 
Marco Millions, The Rivals, The Good 
Hope, The Scarecrow, Once in a Lifetime, 
Romeo and Juliet (played on a revolving 
stage with abstract settings and selective 
lighting after the manner of Norman Bel 


Geddes’ Hamlet). 





Costume design by Earl Beyer for He Who Gets 
Slapped at the Civic Theatre of Indianapolis. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY The Templayers presented Spread 
Eagle by George S. Brooks and Walter 
D. Lister. The production was 


under the direction of Paul E. 
Randall, another Baker graduate. 


Richard R. Frame 





The Front Page, by Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur, presented by The 
Masquers under the direction of 
Curtis Canfield, who will play it 
and other plays in Vienna in July. AMHERST COLLEGE 
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Examples of outdoor performances. 
(Above) Simple stylized sets for the 
late Neale Caldwell’s production of The 
Little Clay Cart and (below) a view 
of the auditorium. (Opposite page 
above) Ali Baba and (below) looking 
down on the set of Alice in W onderland. 











THE MouUNTAINEER PLAYERS OF SEATTLE 
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(Above) A drawing by Virgil F. Hu- 
bert for Scene I, of Andreyef’s The 
Life of Man, for Arizona State Teach- 
ers College. (Left) The costume for 
Kubla Khan in Marco Millions, de- 
signed by Mari Brecht, for the 
University of Oklahoma production. 
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— _ 
Program signet for the Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa, production of The Mikado. 


Mec and the Dance play a happily 
increasing part in little theatre pro- 
ductions year by year. There is not only a 
record of more music, more orchestras, bal- 
lets, dance recitals, but of a greater variety 
of each. The Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
which were well in the lead several years 
ago still retain their popularity (as at 
Antioch, where Jolanthe was the year’s 
new venture, the fifth in an annual series of 
Savoy operas used co-operatively for the 
Players, Glee Clubs, orchestra, and Ath- 
letic Department). But they are supple- 
mented by such material as Of Thee I 
Sing, with which the Albuquerque (New 
Mexico) Little Theatre, under the direc- 
tion of Kathryn Kennedy O’Connor, made 
its biggest success; Penthouse Rumors, an 
original three-act musical comedy by Flor- 
ence Baer, and The Vagabond King, both 
presented by the Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege; and Gluck’s Orpheus (with the full 
ballet) at Michigan State College of East 
Lansing, under the guidance of Lewis 
Richards. The International House Thea- 
tre in Chicago makes a program of The 
Emperor Jones and a new negro ballet. 





OLLEGE and community interest in 

the arts of the theatre is building up 
an amateur literature, much of which does 
a consistently good and useful job. The 
magazines covering the field appear in a 
variety of forms. ‘There are the publica- 
tions of the intercollegiate fraternities, like 
The Cue, published for Alpha Theta Phi 
and The Players Magazine, published for 
the National Collegiate Players. There 
are magazines representing single organiza- 
tions, like the Carolina Play Book of the 
Carolina Playmakers, or groups of organ- 
izations like the Little Theatre Magazine 
of the Los Angeles County Drama Associa- 
tion. There are program magazines issued 
to members in advance of performance, like 
the Seattle Repertory Playhouse News, or 
containing the play program, like the Civic 
Players Magazine of Schenectady. There 
are bulletins like the Drama League Re- 
view published for the Pittsburgh Drama 
League through the courtesy of Kauf- 
mann’s, or special bulletins like those is- 
sued by the University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Division, including in each issue 
some individual outline or a survey of some 
special activity. The best of the English 
little theatre magazines remains Drama, the 
organ of the British Drama League, and 
called A Monthly Record of the Theatre 
in Town and Country, at Home and 
Abroad. Almost all of these publications 
have one advantage over their more profes- 
sional fellows. They contain only the news, 
records and discussions that are of the 
greatest immediate interest and help to 
their immediate audiences. 


“] BORIC es schools and colleges like 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
and Stevens Institute of Technology offer 
one of the amusing new “trends” noted for 
the first time this year, although probably 
there is nothing new with any of them in 
this year’s attitude toward dramatic work. 
Their theatres or dramatic societies are, 
generally speaking, supported by the same 
student or subscription audiences that sup- 
port other college theatres, and the plays 
they present must therefore have somewhat 
the same appeal. Nevertheless their play 
committees make their choice from a dif- 
ferent angle, beginning most often with 
plays which offer some problem in design or 
construction, some opportunity for technical 
and engineering ingenuity. On Rensselaer 
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Polytechnic Institute’s program, for ex- 
ample, are several plays rarely seen other- 
wheres: Tunnel Trench by Hubert Grif- 
fith, Wings Over Europe, Loud Speaker, 
Volpone, The Ghost Train. Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, under the direction 
of Harold Burris-Meyer, solves its prob- 
lem in another way, by creating its own 
varsity show, The Pipefitter’s Fancy, to 
engineering specifications and by co-operat- 
ing actively with the Dramatic Society of 
Hunter College. The intercollegiate ac- 
tivity of these two organizations (credited 
to the National Theatre Conference, of 
which they are both members) gave the 
Hunter class, under Nancy Ferguson (out 
of Yale), an opportunity to find the solu- 
tion to many difficult technical and lighting 
problems on the well-equipped stage of 
Stevens Institute and’ gave Stevens an op- 
portunity to share in the program of plays 
which dedicated the new theatre at Hunter. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
used the five acts and thirteen scenes of the 
“shadowy classic of the American popular 
theatre”, Ten, Nights in a Bar Room,to work 
out the problem of design and quick scene 
change, with a performance that won from 
H.T.P. of the Boston Transcript a review 
that many professional players of old melo- 
drama might envy: “In one essential re- 
spect .. . they outdid the professional, the 
semi-professional, the amateur casts that 
hereabouts have resurrected ancient melo- 
drama for the laughs’ sake. They acted 
‘straight’, seriously, honestly, as though 
they believed and bore witness. Hence the 


truer the ragging, the keener the sport for 
us who looked and listened.” 





Ten Nights in a Bar Room at the 
Little Theatre of Wilkes-Barre. 


OT all intercollegiate co-operation, 
nor all of the technical experiment 
belong to the technical schools, however. 
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Four Pennsylvania colleges — Lafayette, 
Lehigh, Muhlenberg, and Cedar Crest, 
joined in a traveling co-operative program 
of plays in April, with such satisfactory re- 
sults that the joint program is expected to 
become an annual affair. .. . At Wheaton 
College (Massachusetts), Dr. G. A. Shook, 
head of the Physics Department, has de- 
veloped an instrument not much larger 
than an ordinary floodlight that can be 
operated either manually or automatically, 
for synchronizing music with color to the 
special advantage of plays that need “mood- 
lighting.” ... In Philadelphia two good ex- 
amples of co-operative activity have de- 
veloped. One is the Students Little Thea- 
tre with eighty-two members, all of whom 
are college or high school students, or 
young men and women engaged in business 
and the professions. The group is divided 
into two parts, the first year group and the 
production group. The latter train the 
former, with a final touch by Jasper Dee- 
ter, of the Hedgerow Theatre. Mr. Deeter, 
in turn, trains the production group who 
give public performances of a series of 
plays each season. The other Philadelphia 
enterprise is the Intercollegiate Dramatic 
Alliance, which lists fourteen colleges and 
universities for co-operative work. 


E Be: organizations of college dramatic 
societies and the plays for their support 
are as varied as their play schedules. Harold 
Helvenston’s article on the tastes and stand- 
ards of university theatre audiences on the 
West Coast, states the relation of play- 
choice to box office support there in a way 
that is repeated in many parts of the coun- 
try. But not in all, by any means. The 
University of Idaho, for example, seems to 
have worked out a relation of independence 
and co-operation which is almost ideal for 
a campus theatre. The Dramatics Depart- 
ment is one of the accredited organizations 
of the associated student body, and receives 
a portion of all student dues to that body 
to finance its productions. The Dramatic 
Director has complete authority over the 
choice and presentation of plays, with 
responsibility to the Graduate Manager 
only to the extent of keeping his produc- 
tions within the finances allowed. In re- 
turn for their dues, the student body has 
free admission to the plays. In a college 
with something over 1600 students, the 
audiences this year have numbered 1500, 
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Program cover used by the Sacra- 
mento Junior College Players. 


1700, 1600 (the small additional attend- 
ance coming from the town of Moscow). 





In other words, almost the entire student 
body has attended every performance of a 
program including Ladies of the Jury, The 
Hairy Ape, Much Ado About Nothing, 
The Torch Bearers; also a program of one- 
act plays, of student-written plays, of a 
newly organized Verse Speaking Choir. 
Fred C. Blanchard, who is Director of 
Dramatics at the University of Idaho, gives 
the credit for the co-operative organization 
of the Dramatics Department and the stu- 
dent body to Talbot Jennings, author of No 
More Frontier and This Side Idolatry, who 
in 1924 when the arrangement was begun 
was president of the Idaho student body. 
. .. A variation on this relation between 
the student body and the dramatic group 
occurs at Hollins College (Virginia), 
where the Dramatic Association is largely 
responsible for the fine theatre. 


LTHOUGH there has been less build- 


ing and rebuilding than for many 


years, several organizations are moving into 
their own theatres or into newer and bet- 
ter quarters. The Peoria (Illinois) Players 
have just completed a new civic theatre, re- 
modeled from an old fire engine house, 
where they played Berkeley Square as an 
opening performance with an entirely sold 
out week. . . . The Cleveland Heights 
Civic Theatre makes a new home of an old 
church. . . . The Playhouse of Buffalo, 
under the direction of Jane Keeler, is em- 
phasizing its success by moving to a down- 
town theatre. . . . Louisiana State Uni- 
versity at Baton Rouge has put into full 
use its new and elaborate Music and Dra- 
matic Arts building, which, besides housing 
the Department of Speech and the School 
of Music, contains two theatres—a Uni- 
versity Theatre seating 574 people, and a 
Workshop seating 132. The equipment of 
the two theatres is interchangeable. . . . 
Over in England, it is the Croydon Thea- 
tre, successor to the Greyhound, that an- 
nounces a new playhouse opened last 
September by Mr. John Drinkwater. It 
was in this theatre that The Brontes by 
Alfred Sangster was first performed, and 
Gallows Glorious, a new play about John 
Brown of Harper’s Ferry, by Ronald Gow. 





Signet for The eine Shifters at 
the Singapore (S.S8.) Y. M. C. A. 
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QUueeess is news in the year 1933, but 
success is also comparative and, from a 
distance, is therefore reported safely only 
within quotation marks, as for example the 
following—From the program of the 
Berkeley Playhouse Association: ‘The 
season has been a success from the point of 
view of the directors: the community has 
shown ... both in the subscription list and 
in box office sales, that Berkeley will sup- 
port a ‘little theatre’ economically admin- 
istered, and achieving an adequate standard 
of production.” . .. From the Publicity Di- 
rector of The University Theatre (Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: “. . . this year has been 
the best in the eight years under Professor 
Troutman’s guidance. An attendance of 
17,000 spectators for seven productions sets 
a new high.” (The season incidentally 
contained several programs of original plays 
written in the Wisconsin Studio, a sub- 
sidiary organization of the Players). 
From Everett M. Schreck, an M. F. A. 
from Yale, now at the University of South 
Dakota, in Vermillion: “Although many 
universities and colleges are retrenching, 
this year was one of increased dramatic 
activity . . . new courses, and a greater 
number of productions’. . . . From Wil- 
lard H. Markey, Technical Director of 
the Fredericktown (Maryland) Players: 
“In less than a year we have grown to an 
active membership of seventy-five persons, 
have our own theatre seating 350 people, 
and have established ourselves in the com- 
munity”. ... From The Old Fort Players, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana: “The organization 
finishes its second season out of debt and 
with well-laid plans for a ‘bigger and 
better’ third season next fall”... . From 
Boyd Martin of the Little Theatre Com- 
pany of Louisville: “We have had a very 
hectic but very popular season down here 

. getting the Players Club and the 
Alumni Players into an amalgamation 
which is working pleasantly.” 


}* is only a question now from year to 

year where Peer Gynt will spring up 
as the record breaker. In 1933 it has made 
history for the Dakota Playmakers, directed 
by E. D. Schonberger. Art the Seattle 
Repertory, it holds the record, approached 
only by Faust, Romeo and Juliet, and 
the “slapstick farce”, Comedy of Errors. 


| es many years the theatre at Salt Lake 
City was one of the favored profes- 
sional centers. With the breakdown of the 
touring system, Salt Lake, and with it al- 
most the whole of Utah, has been com- 
pletely neglected by the professional theatre. 
At the University of Utah in Salt Lake 
City, however, under the leadership of 
Maud May Babcock, and more lately at the 
Utah State Agricultural College at Logan 
under Wallace Goates (Yale, 1931), the 
theatre’s banners have been held high with 
such plays as The Silver Cord, Mr. Laza- 
rus, Saint Joan, and Death Takes a Holli- 
day, at Logan; and Erstwhile Susan, Bird 
in Hand and (again) Death Takes a Holi- 
day, at Salt Lake City. 


ROM the press of the Russell Sage 

Foundation, and under the authorship 
of Clarence Arthur Perry, comes a book 
devoted to THE WorK OF THE LITTLE 
Tueatres ($1.50). Nobody who has not 
tried to tabulate the groups through the 
country that “engage more or less regu- 
larly in dramatic production and which 
are animated by intrinsic enjoyment rather 
than by monetary gain”; nobody who has 
not tried to test by some common measure 
their plays, standards of production, use- 
fulness to the community, and so forth 
will know the amount of labor that has 
gone into the making of this book. Nor 
will anyone else know how the facts in the 
situation change with every turn of the 
years; the plays that headed the list one 
year may be, not second or third, but 
twenty-second, the next year; the groups 
move on and up or down and out, in con- 
stant flux. Only one thing seems to be 
steady and permanent—the growth of the 
movement as a whole, the heightening in 
play and production standards, the increase 
of influence, not only on the community 
but on American playwriting, acting and 
direction. A year ago the National Thea- 
tre Conference made a survey of the Op- 
portunities of the American Theatre in 
Social and Educational Life. It was an 
outline of work for the future, based on 
a study of available facts. To a large 
extent, the facts are those now so gener- 
ously tabulated in Mr. Perry’s book. 
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Two sets by Stewart Chaney for per- 
formances of the American Opera Com- 
pany. (Above) A charmingly imagina- 
tive background for the Comedia scene 
from Pagliacci and (below) a_ well 
lighted garden scene from Faust. 


















SCHOOL OF DANCE MIME 
DARTINGTON HALL 
TOTNES, ENGLAND 


























































PURPOSE 


The purpose of the school is to provide intensive training, 
both technical and experimental, for those who wish to make 
Dancing either a recreation or a profession, and further, to 
correlate this training to the allied arts of Music and Drama. 
The Dance is regarded from two points of view: (a) As a 
training for group and community work—such as folk danc- 
ing and dance mime with amateurs, (b) As a traning for 
the concert stage. 


ee RR 5 SRNR RECENTER: 


Margaret Barr, Dance Technique; Louise Soe!lberg, Dalcroze 
Eurythmics and Dance Design; Rona'd Biggs, Hon. A.R.C.M.., 
Musical Education; Richard Odlin, Modelling, Puppetry, 
Mask Making and Costume Design; Mark Tobey, Design and 
Drawing; Ellen Van Volkenburg, Dramatic Improvisation and 
Play Production. 


ALARA LLL RE A I RETINAS EE 


The course covers three years. The first year's schedule is the 
same for all students. At its completion each student will be 
asked to decide upon which aspect he will concentrate dur- 
ing the remainder of the course. The schedule regularly in- 
cludes Dance Technique, Body Development, Dalcroze Euryth- 
mics, Music, Creative Design, Puppet Making and Manipula- 
tion, Stagecraft, Make-up or Mask Making. During a portion 
of the year Miss Van Volkenburg will conduct classes in 
Dramatic Improvisation and Play Production. There will be 
elective classes in Tap Danc'ng, Art, Singing, Pottery and 
Language. Individual lessons in piano, string and wind instru- 
ments and percussion can be arranged. 


APPLICA ODN ————A 


Complete information mav be obtained from the Secretary 
of the School, Dartington Hall, Totnes, England: or from the 
American representative, Miss Anna T. Bogue, |172 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 














COMPLETE SETS 
of 
THEATRE ARTS 


(Quarterly 1916-1923; 
Monthly 1924-1932) 
Offer No. 1 


ONE COMPLETE SET 
Volumes I-XVI 


and 


record of the sixteen momentoy 


A permanent authoritatiyg 
years just past in the progress gf 
the theatre. To own it is to hav 
on hand material on the theatr 
arts the value and variety of whid 
the most painstaking _researd 
could not hope to duplicate. Th 
only set now available. 


Bound, $240 


Offer No. 2 
COMPLETE MONTHLY SETS 


Volumes VIII-XVI 








Theatre Arts complete in 


monthly form. An_ invaluable} 
foundation for a theatre library} 
containing many rare issues and} 


over 1,500 illustrations. 


Unbound, $9 


Bound, $125; 


Offer No. 3 
INCOMPLETE 
114 Issues 4 


Volumes II-XVI 


SETS 


Constitutes nearly as full a record 
The rare col 
included; 

magnift 


as the complete set. 
lectors’ issues are not 
but the set forms a 
cent working library for research, 


illustration, reference. 


Unbound, $80 / 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


119 West 57th Street, New York, N.¥: 
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VALUABLE NEW 


Reference Books 
For Your Theatre Library 


ONGMANS’ 


Representative List of 
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Aristophanes: A Study 
By Gusert Murray. “Gilbert Murray 
has shown us a new Aristophanes .. . 
now even the least scholarly of us may 
shake the old fe’low by the hand and 
make his rich acquaintance.’”—WN. Y. 
Times. $2.50 

A Life of Shakespeare 
By Sir EpMUND CHAMBERS and CHARLES 
WILLIAMS. A short, factual life of 
Shakespeare, describing the circumstances 
under which his plays were written, pro- 
duced and printed. $1.50 


English Folk Plays 
By Sir Epmunp CuamBers. Authori- 
tative study of Mummers’ P'ays, etc., by 
the author of The Elizabethan Stage, The 
Mediaeval Stage, etc. Ready Shortly. 
$2.50 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 


Tudor Drama 
By F. S. Boas. A study of the conditions 
which had their flowering in the p'ays of 
Shakespeare. Informed consideration of 
Medwall. Udal', Bale, Marlowe and 
others. Ready Shortly. $1.25 
What the Author Meant 
By Georce R. Foss. Directors and teach- 
ers who stage Shakespeare’s plays will 
find this book indispensable. It is the re- 
sult of years of experience as actor and 
producer, many of them with the famous 


“Old Vic’’ in London. $2.50 
The Drama of the Mediaeval 
Church 


By Kart Younc. The on'y authoritative 
and complete study of this subject, con- 
taining a collection of dramatic texts used 
by the mediaeva' church in Western 
Europe. 2 Vols. 24 plates. $17.50 
Write for the complete list of OXFORD 
Books for the Theatre Library 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


PLAYS 


With the justly famous DIRECTOR'S 
MANUSCRIPTS, give the professional 
finish to amateur productions. 


Send for our complete Play Catalogue 


The Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Lee IMONSON’S 


*. . . book on the theatre is 
a grand and glorious piece of 
work. A civilized book and 
therefore of interest to all 
|| civilized people, whether they 
| read about the theatre or 
|| about God or about cocktail 
parties.”” — Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon. 


The Stage 
Is Set 


Ill., $5.00 Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Edmund 


Kean 


By Harold Hillebrand 


The hundredth anniversary of 
Kean’s death, May 15th, should 
inspire one to recall Coleridge’s 
words, “Seeing him act was like 
reading Shakespeare by flashes 
of lightning.” And here is the 
only authoritative biography of 
the man, one of the two greatest 
Shakespearean actors of the last 
two centuries. Kean’s career was 
as dramatic as his acting. His 
contribution to the art of the 
drama is immortal. $5.00 


Other interesting books 


Annals of the New York Stage 
By George C. D. Odell 


Seven vols., each $8.75 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, New York City 























al 


Pauline Sutorius Aird 


Libraries 


The Stage is Set 


1933 edition ed. John Parker 


Best Plays of 1909-1919 


Burns Mantle and 
Garrison Sherwood 


' The Theatre and Motion Picture 


—teprinted from the Encyclo- 


pedia Britannica 


Both Your Houses 


Maxwell Anderson 


The Work of the Little Theatres 


Clarence Perry 


| The Art of the Actor 


C. Coquelin 


We specialize in all published plays 
ks on every aspect of the theatre. 


hall be glad to send our mailing list of 
Netw drama books free of charge. 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. project. With an _ introduction ah the 
5.0 


48 West 52nd Street 
New York City 


Marjorie Seligman 


For Little Theatre 


Lee Simonson $5.00 | TIME TO MAKE UP 


Who's Who in the Theatre, 


BAKER’S HANDYBOOKS 


Popular Priced Reference Books 
For Dramatic Coaches and 
Producers of Plays 
LIGHTING THE STAGE WITH 
HOMEMADE EQUIPMENT 











| $1.25 each, postpaid 
DRAMA CLUBS—STEP BY STEP 
8.50 | PRACTICAL STAGECRAFT 
| 


RUNNIN’ THE SHOW 
$1.00 each, postpaid 
These books are of inestimable value 
o | to amateur groups and make play 
3.75 production easy. They should be on 
| your Drama Library Shelf. 














BAKER’S PLAYS 
Oliver Ditson Building 
3.00 | 178 Tremont Sr. Boston, Mass. 


























2.00 | Drawings for the 
| Theatre 


By Robert Edmond Jones 


1.50 | Selected reproductions which stand as a 
record for the work of one of America’s 
foremost designers; a prophecy for the 

1.00 theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 

e 
and 
We Theatres 


By Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight plates from original drawings 
of theatres, opera houses, and motion pic- 
ture theatres, already completed or in 


artist. 0 


Theatre Arts, Ine. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 



































IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO LITTLE THEATRES 





For the First Time 


A New Translation of Ibsen’s 


PEER 
GYNT 


in Rhymed Verse 





as Ibsen wrote it 





Translated, with a Foreword and 
Critical Notes by GottFriep Hutt 





Although Henrik Ibsen wrote Peer Gynt 
in rousing, sometimes even rowdy rhymed 
verse, the only standard translation avail- 
able until now has been William Archer’s 
blank verse version, which, by his own 
admission, does scant justice to the 
poetical masterpiece. Now, Mr. Hult, a 
poet in his own right, possessing a thor- 
ough knowledge of both English and Scan- 
dinavian idiom has translated the play in 
zestful, robust rhyme which makes it pos- 
sible for the first time to produce Peer 


Gynt with the full flavor of the original. 
257 pages $2.50 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
2 W. 45th St., New York 
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NATIONAL LITTLE 





ALABAMA 


ILLINOIS (cont'd) 


MINNESOTA 





THE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Director—Walter H. Trumbauer 


THE GEORGIAN 
LITTLE THEATRE 


Evanston, Illinois 


Director—Albert McCleery 
Associate Director—Myrtle MacLaren 





ARIZONA 


INDIANA 





ARIZONA PLAYMAKERS 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


Director—Klonda Lynn 


THE CIVIC THEATRE 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Director—Hale MacKeen 





CALIFORNIA 


IOWA 





PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
Los Angeles Junior College 


Director—Harold Turney 
Associate—Jerry Dodson Blunt 





MILLS COLLEGE 
DRAMA ASSOCIATION 
Mills College, California 


Director—Marian L. Stebbins 
Technical Directors—L. Louise Stephens 


Ruth Boye Hobdy 





SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PLAYERS 


Sacramento, California 


Director—John Laurence Seymour 
Technical Director—William P. Halstead 





COLORADO 





UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


Dramatic Directors—Francis Wolle 
Mabel S. Reynolds 
E. J. West 





UNIVERSITY 
CIVIC THEATRE 


University of Denver 


Director—Walter Sinclair 





ILLINOIS 





LAETARE PLAYERS 
Mundelein College 
Chicago's College for Women 


6363 Sheridan Road 


Inquiries: 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
College of Fine Arts 
Drake University 
Des Moines, lowa 


Director—James J. Fiderlick 





Grinnell College 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


and 
THE GRINNELL PLAYERS 


Grinnell, lowa 


Director—Sara Sherman Pryor 





KANSAS 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Director—A. Dale Riley 
Asst. Director—Clement L. Ramsland 


Technical Director—Theodor Sebern 
Business Manager—Lola Jones 


NEBRASKA 








OMAHA COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE 


Director—Bernard Szold 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





MASK AND DAGGER 
of 
The University of New Hampshire 


Durham, New Hampshire 


Director—W. G. Hennessy 





THE DARTMOUTH PLAYERS 


Hanover, New Hampshire 


Director—Warner Bentley 
Technical Director—Henry B. Williams 





THE WASHBURN PLAYERS 
of Washburn College 
Topeka, Kansas 


Director—Earl C. Seigfred 





MASSACHUSETTS 





THE DRAMASHOP 
M. I. T. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Director—Dean M. Fuller 
General Manager—Charles B. Gamble 





GLOUCESTER SCHOOL 
OF THE LITTLE THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Directors—Florence Evans 
Florence Cunningham 





MICHIGAN 





PLAY PRODUCTION 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Director—Valentine B. Windt 








NEW YORK 





THE PLAYHOUSE 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Director—Jane Keeler 
Art Director—Sheldon K. Viele 
Speech Instructor—Weltha Smith 





THE 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE 
Ithaca, New York 


Director—A. M. Drummond 
Assistant Director—W. H. Stainton 





THE IRVINE PLAYERS 
310 West 73rd Street 
New York City 


Director—Theodora Irvine 





Syracuse University 


DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 


Director—Sawyer Falk 


Director 
Director 
Assistan 
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THEATRE 


DIRECTORY 





UTAH 


IRELAND 





NORTH CAROLINA 


THE PLAY-LIKERS 


of 
North Carolina College 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Director—Professor W. R. Taylor 





PENNSYLVANIA 





—_——_——- 
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THE GREEN ROOM CLUB 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Director—Darrell Larsen 





PLAYSHOP 
Allegheny College 


Meadville, Penna. 


Director—Alice Huntington Spalding 
Assistant Director—John W. Hulburt 





UTAH STATE 
LITTLE THEATRE 


8th Successful Season 
Logan, Utah 


Managing Director—Wallace A. Goates 
Secretary-Treasurer—Wilford D. Porter 





VERMONT 





Middlebury College 
DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 


Middlebury, Vermont 


Director—V. Spencer Goodreds 





WASHINGTON 





THE CORNISH PLAYERS 
Seattle, Washington 


Directors—Alexander Koiransky 


Ellen Van Volkenburg 





THE DUBLIN GATE THEATRE 


Producer—Hilton Edwards 
Art Director—Micheél MacLiamméir 





EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
@ DIRECTOR of varied experience in 
best professional and amateur fields. 
Training at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Yale, Cologne. Three years en- 
tire charge last theatre. Seven years’ 
experience in little theatres; four years 
in professional theatre. Box 5 T.A.M.* 


M EXPERIENCED DIRECTOR many 
years associated with best professional, 
university and community theatres. 
Young progressive executive capable 
of finished direction, technical and bus- 
iness management. Box 9 T.A.M.* 


*T.A.M. Theatre Arts Monthly 
119 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


























Schools and Colleges 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


open to teachers and students 


subscribing in groups of eight or more 


Classes in the drama and allied arts in over 
sixty leading universities, colleges, high 
schools and private schools use THEATRE 
ARTS MONTHLY as a text and for sup- 
plementary reading, and take advantage 
of the class subscription offer. 


Groups active in dramatic work, members 
of study clubs and theatre workshops make 
use of THEATRE ARTS in their activities 
and may also have the benefit of the spe- 
cial group rate. 


The student—whether interested in the 
theatre as a future artist, playwright or 
technician, or taking up the drama as part 
of his English studies—finds in THEATRE 
ARTS an invaluable foundation for his work. 


The teacher in the Drama or English De- 
partment finds THEATRE ARTS a material 
aid in carrying on the class work. 


George Pierce Baker, Professor Emeritus 
of the Drama Department of Yale, says: 


Teachers and Students 











“Theatre Arts Monthly is to my students, as it has been to me from its original 
number, something indispensable. We look to it to keep us abreast of whatever 
is significant in the new drama and really memorable in the drama of the past.” 





Write for Special Class Subscription Blank and Rates 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 119 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Build Your Own Scenery—Ask Us How 


* & FOR 


Your Guidance 


We have drawn upon our experience of 28 
years as stage equipment specialists and have 
prepared an INFORMATION FOLDER which 
you should find most helpful in planning your 
needs. There is a diagram of a typical small 
stage with full equipment indicated, enabling 
you to check against your own stage and its 
specific requirements. Ask us to send you one of 
these folders at once. 


ALSO—If you are interested in stage hardware 
be sure to write for a copy of our NEW CATA- 
LOG No. 232, illustrating a complete line of 
hardware (with prices) specially adapted to 
this use. 


PETER CLARK, INC. 


“Stage Equipment with a Reputation” 


538 West 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 

















STAGE and COSTUME 


FABRICS 


Every fabric need of Dance and Drama 
Groups for stage curtains, thectre drapes, 
and costumes supplied by MAHARAM. Same 
services rendered as to the P ofessional 
Theatre and Broadway Producers. 


Velour—Repp—Monks Cloth—Duvetyne—Silks 
Satins—Wigs—Accessories, etc. 


Free samples sent to identified groups. 


MAHARAM FABRIC CORP. 


107 West 48th Street, New York City 
Chicago Branch—é East Lake Street 














TTT VVVVVVVVVG 
COSTUME 


YOUR SHOW THE SAME AS 
BROADWAY MANAGERS DO 


WwW 
The same costumes are avail- 
able for your use at minimum 
rates—send us a complete list 
of your requirements for our 
proposal. 























THEATRE ARTS 


DIRECTORY 
Books 








THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P O Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 
BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 
for the Collector, the Librarian 
and the Student 
CATALOGUE 36 
containing the largest collection of scarce 
and out-of-print items ever offered, mailed 
free on request to 





J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 
The Bridge, Newport, Mon., England 
Costumes 
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COSTUMES 
Est. 1868 
153 West 46th Street, New York City 


Largest renting costumers in the East. Cos- 
tumes for leading schools, colleges and little 
theatres throughout the country. Write for 
details of our 












Broadway Service 
at Haverhill Prices 
Write for Quotations and Catalog 

Send 10c in Stamps for Catalog “A” 











tide ~it ‘ ' uh 
WORLD'S LARGEST SERVICE BY MAIL HOUSE. 











Make-up and Wigs 


ARRANJAY’S 
2 WIGS 


"All Styles and Colors 
Most of them — NOW $1.00 
Special process prolongs the 

life of the wig. 

Great variety, 25c to $25.00 
Free Catalogue ‘‘T’’ 
ROSEN and JACOBY, INC. 
34W.20thSt. CHelsea3-8340 
New York, N. Y. 








STAGE MAKEUP 
GREASE PAINT, POWDERS AND CREAMS 


Warnesson’s makeup has been the “actors’ choice” 
for over 54 years. Write for FREE samples and 
price list. 


PROF. J. WARNESSON, Dept. T 


| A PARADE PASSES! 

A LION ROARS! 

A BABY CRIES! 
A CROWD YELLS 
GENNETT SOUND EFFEc? 


RECORDS fill every need for of 
stage SOUND EFFECTS— 


Add LIFELIKE REALISM to any 
production with SOUNDS RE. 
CORDED FROM LIFE— 


Write for Catalog— 


GENNETT RECORDS 
Richmond, Ind. 
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ROSCO GELATINE MEDIUMS 


Non Fading Colors 
of True Color Value 





used exclusively by 


RADIO CITY, 
ROCKEFELLER CENTRE 


THEATRE GUILD, N. Y. C. 


Rosco Color Gelatines are always preferred 
when quality is the first consideration 


SPECIFY ROSCO GELATINES 


Rosco Laboratories 367 Hudson Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

































HEATRILAL ano 
NOVELTY FABRICS 


Theatrical materials have 
been our specialty for 
years. We are completely 






equipped to supply 
Costume Fabrics and 
Trimmings; Drapery and 


Scenery Fabrics for prac- 
tically every purpose. 
Kindly state your needs 
specifically when writing 
for samples. 


WAGNERS 


166 West 48th St. New York 














62 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





Theatrical Equipment 


SCENIC PAINTS 
Anilines and Supplies 
Color Book & Price List on Request 


ALJO MANUFACTURING CO. 
130 West 2ist St., New York City 


I.WEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 
CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE 


for 
THEATRE & STAGE 














Theatrical Equipment (Cont'd) 





CHARLES I. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 
Unique Lighting Effects are obtained 
by using Spots to light your 


ab 
roductions. Our Baby Spots $6 to 
$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots $25. 
loodlights, Stereopticons, Electrical 


Effects of every description. Write for 
illustrated price list. 
253 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 








ADVERTISING 


Have you a product or service which you wish 
to bring to the attention of the readers of 
Theatre Arts Monthly? Directory space of this 
size can be had for as little as $6 per month, 
if used every month. For other rates and full 
particulars write to Advertising Department 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
119 West 57th Street New York City 




















260 West 4ist Street New York City 445 West 45th St. New York 
When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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